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rHE AMERICAN CITY 


STATEHOOD and BITULITHIC 


GO HAND IN HAND 


THE YEAR 1911 MARKED THE ADMISSION OF ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO AS STATES OF THE UNION, AND ALSO AS ADDITIONAL 
SATELLITES IN THE BITULITHIC PENNANT 


ANNUAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE PIONEER CITIES: 


Order of adoption of Bitulithic by Pawtucket, R. | New Bedford, Mass. Cambridge, Mass. 
States of the Union and Provinces 1901 2.100 sq. yds. 1901— 4,426 sq. yds. 1901— 596 sq. yds. 
| of Canada 1904— 26,232 sq. yds. | 1903—10,792 sq. yds | 1903— 1,248 sq. yds. 
1906—31,489 sq. yds.  1904—13,339 sq. yds.  1904— 1,631 sq. yds. 
i 1908 1.999 s yds 1907—12.801 sq. yds. 1905— 22,837 sq. yds. 
at 1911— 5,825 sq 1908— 5,320 sq. yds. 1906—14,606 sq. yds 


1910-— 13,264 sq. yds. 1907—11,345 sq. yds. 
1911—30,141 sq. yds 1908—13,337 sq. yds. 


A 1909—16,444 sq. yds 
“ 1910—10,549 sq. yds. 
Ni 1911—18,928 sq. yds 
+) 
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BEST FOR STEEP GRADES 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Municipal Engineering, Aug., 1911.) 

The question department of Munici- 
pat Enoineerine for March, 1911, con- 
tains the following: 

What, in your opinion, is the best 
material for a street improvement, from 
a safety point of view, with a grade of 
ten’ per cent? 

I notice in your issue of March last, What is your opinion of bituminous 
an inquiry as to the best material for a macadam pavement for a grade of this 
street improvement, from a safety point kind? Do you think it would have a 


YONKERS, W. Y. 
Municipal Engineering, Sept., 1911.) 


BOSTON, MASS. of view, with a grade of ten per cent. tendency ‘to wash? 
Our experience in Yonkers, which is”a Perhaps one of the best ways to answer 
(Municipal Engineering, Dec., 1911 very hilly city, may help answer this this question is in the light of experi- 
I notice an inquiry in a recent issu quiry ence, and I therefore submit the fol- 
of Menicrpat EN@inerrin We have tried all the standard pave- | lowing: 
the best pavement for steey ments except wood, and we find that Harvey Street and Park Place, in this 


ranite is too slippery for grades over | city,}were the first streets upon which a 

ight per cent. We use macadam on | Bitulithic pavement was ever laid. This 

most of our hilly streets, but we have pavement was put down in June, 1901, 

had very satisfactory results with bitu- | and to-day, ten years later, both streets 
lithic on grade p to eleven per cent. | are in very good condition. 

One street paved with bitulithie on this On Harvey Street the grades are as 

first-class cor rade is now ten years old and in good | follows: 227 ft. of 4.9 per cent; 180 ft. of 

order. The only thing that has been 7.4 per cent; 160 ft. of 12 per cent 

done to it since it was laid was to cover On Park Place the grade is compara- 

und gave a with coarse screenings the first year or tively flat, and is only referred to in this 

to the wash- two where the bitumen showed atendency connection because it was one of the 

ge heavy to work to the surface in very warm first pavements of this kind to be laid. 

weather. For light traffic I consider this The pavement on Harvey Street has 

JAMES H. SULLIVAN, | pavement excellent up to ten per cent always afforded a good foothold for 


Division Engineer, Highway | grades, and ! know of none better. horses and has never washed. 
Division, Public Wks. Dept., 8. L. COOPER, GEO. A. CARPENTER, 
Boston, Mass City Engineer, Yonkers, N. Y. City Engineer, Pawtucket, R. I. 
aggregating </3,/00 square yarcs Mavir 
“ A 
Alberta 


Anoele 0 sc. vd athcona. Alberta 


TOTAL AREA OF BITULITHIC COMPLETED AND UNDER CONTRACT IN (811, 6,034,595 SQUARE YARDS iN 125 CITIES. TOTAL 
BITULITHIC IN || YEARS’ DEVELOPMENT, 19,678,519 SQUARE YARDS, EQUAL TO 1,118 MILES OF ROADWAY 30 FEET WIDE. 


WARREN BROTHERS COMPANY, 


’ BOSTON, MASS. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz Amznican City. 
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Editorial Comment 


Municipal Politics 

“Politics must be eliminated from the 
government of cities.” “Politics never 
can be eliminated from the government 
of cities.” Which of these so frequently 
repeated statements is correct? As a 
matter of fact, both are true. “|’olitics” 
in the first instance means national party 
politics. “Until the wheels of local gov 
ernment are loosened in some way from 
the clutch of the great party machines 
there will be little success in the under- 
takings of municipal reform.” “Poli 
tics” in the second instance means J/ocal 
politics. As long as there are cities to 
govern and municipal questions to be 
decided, citizens will differ as to policies. 

This country was founded as a democ- 
racy, or a representative democracy, and 
its government is by the party system. 
What is the party system? The party 
system is a method whereby citizens 
believing in certain principles associate 
themselves together to advocate and pro 
mote those principles. The principles 
make the party. Those who hold that 
the “organization” is the party are 
wrong. The organization is but the 
party machinery. The party stands for 
principles. The organization stands for 
individuals. When loyalty to the or 
ganization takes the place of loyalty to 
the party principles, that moment the 
organization has begun to be non-parti- 
san and the party itself is in jeopardy. 

We govern the nation by national 
parties. We should govern our mu- 
nicipalities by municipal parties. Ger- 
many realized this in 1808 and Eng- 
land in 1835, at which time those coun- 
tries laid the foundation for their splen- 
did municipal governments of to-day. 
This country, suffering from the results 
of national party interference in its 


municipal affairs, is awakening to the 
necessity of divorcing these interests 
] 


is evidenced in the widespread 


adoption of the Commission Plan, with 


its simple form of petition nominations 
and non-partisan municipal elections. 
Mittsburgh, bound hand and foot in the 
coils of .national party intrigue, suf- 
fered a ning typhoid epidemic. 
Hlundreds of lives were lost and thou- 
sands of dollars wasted. This civic 
tragedy could not have happened had 
her citizens been free to align them- 
selves along local issues. Never dur 
ing that time were those favoring pure 
city water not in the majority; but, 
held apart by national party loyalty, 
they could not act in unison. 

But, some will say, municipal parties 
are not workable; who will be the or- 
where will the party work- 
ers come from?—and how will they be 
paid? The answer lies in the almost 
countless splendid volunteer civic or- 
ganizations, 


\ ears’ 


ganization ? 


representing the flower of 
the communities, and giving their efforts 
at great personal and financial sacri 
fice. Unite the theoretical with the 
practical and have the advantage of 
both. Once our citizens are free té 
participate in real municipal issues, they 
will voluntarily take an active interest 
in municipal elections, as they do now 
in national elections. 

Make our cities free cities. Give the 
cities home rule, power to draft, amend 


and adopt their own charters without 
legislative interference. Permit direct 
nominations, a simplified short ballot, 
municipal party (instead of national 
party) elections, and municipal govern- 
ment in the United States will develop 
into something of which Americans may 


] 
be proud RALPH BOWMAN 
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Municipal Housekeeping in Europe and America 


ehy The Benefits of Modern City Life—The Citizen Cares for the els 
Xyaal? City Which Shows Some Care for Him Nou 


By Harvey N. Shepard 


Lecturer upon City Government in the School of Law of Boston University 


Hike world of the twentieth century 
TT is a city world. Nearly one-half 
of the people of the whole United 
States are classed the 1910 Census 
as urban population, and the proportion 
is likely to increase in the future. A 
similar increase in the number and popu- 
lation of cities is noted in other coun- 
tries. 


by 


In the past, and until well within the 
nineteenth century, the effect of city life 
unquestionably was bad. There was no 
paving in the streets. Men picked their 
way in the dirt and filth. Drinking water 
was taken from rivers or wells polluted 
by waste. The poor were packed by 
night into hovels; and those who were 
better off slept in closed quarters with- 
out fresh air. It is not strange that pes- 
tilence and fever swept away the people 
by thousands. 


The Death Rate 


In the modern city the conditions are 
altogether different. Glasgow has ex- 
tinguished the worst forms of contagious 
disease, and the steady decline of its 
death rate is an achievement of which 
the city justly is proud. The cities of 
Holland cut down their death rates every 
vear. Even in Paris, although the birth 
rate is low when compared with that of 
European cities outside of France, it has 
risen, while the death rate has declined, 
and its population shows a net increase, 
apart from the influx of outsiders. It 
need not be the case, as the old maxim 
taught, that the death rate increases as 
the density of population increases. 

A modern city recognizes its obligation 
to its people for their welfare. All large 
cities in the United States and in Europe 
own and operate their own waterworks, 
and supply their inhabitants pure water. 
The number of deaths from malignant 
forms of typhoid fever is high in Ba- 
varia; but in Munich, its largest city, 
which has a water supply from the Alps, 


you can count such deaths upon you 
fingers. With good water llamburg ha 
cut its death rate in thirty years fron 


thirty a thousand to twenty, although it 
is an emigration port and receives every 


thousands of wretche 


vear peasan 
from Russia and elsewhere. 

\ mayor of boston, not long ago, 1n 
a communication to the Council, well s 


that the provision throughout the 
baths 


and swimming pools would re 


in a material improvement in the healt! 
of the people; and this would mean less 
disease, “less intemperance, and, in the 
long run, less pauperism, crime, and in 
sanity, and, finally, a diminished 
rate. Surely there can be no higher aim 
for municipal policy than the accomplish 
ment of such objects.” 

in Germany 


death 


Municipal baths 
common. One of the 
most interesting is a handsome establish 
ment upon the banks of the Isar, in 
Munich, with accommodations of every 
kind a shower bath, a swin | 
a warm bath and a 
tains, comfort stations, and street sprink 
ling have multiplied everywhere, and 
hardly a city is to be found without 
drainage system. 


are 


ming pool 


1 4 1 
urkish Dath. 


Streets and Water Fronts 

The inhabitant 
walks or drives upon a good and clean 
pavement. A few American cities are 
wanting in this respect; but such a 


of a usu 


con 
dition is a matter of adverse comment, 
and improvement is certain. The main 

of every large city in Western 
Central Europe are cleaned thor 


oughly once every twenty-four hours at 


Streets 
and 


least, in the night or early morning. In 
some of these cities, where the street 
railways are not as yet municipal, this is 


done by the operating companies, unde 


the supervision and to the satisfaction of 


the city. 


We are apt to look upon the southern 


half of our continent as given over te 


misrule, and it surprises us to see the re- 


| 
i 
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markable progress of the South Ameri- 


can cities. Lima, not without reason 
called the Paris of South America, is a 
beautiful city, with good water and 
light, and fine public buildings. Buenos 
Avres has been rebuilt within the last 
fifteen years 5 and, in place of cobble 
stones, the principal streets are paved 
with asphalt; and carriages roll ove 


them as smoothly as over park avenues 
San Paulo, the capital of the state of 
name in Brazil, with 


ol the 


same a population 


of 300,000, maintains 75 miles of good 
streets. Rio Janeiro has aroused from 
the sleep of centuries. Its streets were 
narrow and unwholesome lanes, which 
held the heat and excluded the air. 
There was no avenue as a channel for the 
winds from the sea, and the streets ran 
in such directions as to shut them out. 


hese 
paved. 


streets, too, were wretchedly 
The mayor of the city, a 
vears ago, was a man of faith, 
backed by councilmen who shared his 
views. In than three years they 
built through the heart of the city what 
some claim to be the finest street in the 
world, the Avenida Central. It is a mile 


fe \\ 
and was 


less 


long, a hundred feet wide, and it is lined 


(CAN. CITxX 


on both sides with artistic buildings. The 
roadway is paved with asphalt ; down its 
center are ovals, of flowers and plants, 
with are lights; and at the edge of the 

ilks, in spaces alternating with the elec- 
The broad side- 
which ten people can walk 
mosaics of black and white 


lights, are gas jets. 
upon 


ibreast, 


ints from Portugal. Eight miles of 
other streets have been widened, and 
transformed from narrow and _ dirty 


lanes into handsome avenues. 
There is no big city, either here or 


abroad, without its parks and its play- 


grounds, most important aids to the 
health of its people. \ E easily hold the 
first rank. oston, New York and 
hiladelphia are notable in this respect ; 
and so are many others of our cities. 


sut the condition of our water fronts, 
as compared with those of European 
is humiliating. In Havre, for in- 
stance, the quays not only are equipped 
for commercial purposes, but also for re- 
creation; they are readily accessible, and 
at night are brilliantly illuminated. With 
rare exceptions we have permitted selfish 
interests to the natural beauties 
of our and to make them 
attractive than other portions of the 
city. So great are the natural beauties 
of the superb harbors of New York and 
1 that they ought to outrank all the 
of the world. Compare also what 
made of its river front with 
what Philadelphia has done. 


The Homes of the People 


In the housing of its people the Ameri- 
‘an city is very far behind. Several of 
the | cities of Great Britain have 
purchased and torn down the worst tene- 


cities, 


adestroy 


fronts, 


water 


Paris has 


arger 


ments and have built sanitary dwellings, 
and let them out at cost. In the Bethnal 


Green Improvement of London fifteen 
acres of slum property were taken and 
i¢ buildings demolished. Streets, sixty 
feet wide, arranged upon the radial plan, 
and model tenement houses with a com- 
mon laundry, reading rooms and other 
institutions, were provided. The 
municipal houses of London accommo- 
] $5,000 people. Conceive its im- 
mense importance : 85,000 people in city- 


SOK ial 


cate 


owned homes, with the assurance that 
rents will be kept down to cost, and that 
no slum ever will form in their midst! 


AMER 
ad 
he 


THE 


Most of the cities of Germany are 
large landlords and are adding to their 
holdings. Ulm, in Bavaria, owns four 
fifths of the land within its limits: and 
has purchased 1,400 acres in the suburbs, 
upon which the city erected 
men’s dwellings of an 
and sold them at cost. 
1642 square miles, 
which it Cologne owns 
15’ square miles, exclusive of 82 nublic 
gardens covering 564 acres 
with a population of 
square miles. 


working 
attractive type, 
l'rankfort owns 
nearly half of the 
area governs, 
; and Breslau, 
422,000, OWNS 20 
Within the last ten years 
Frankfort has expended $50,000,000 in 
the purchase of land. The city makes 
generous provision for playgrounds and 
gardens, and then leases or sells small 
lots for the homes of its working people. 
It also builds model tenements and sub- 
urban villas, which are paid for by 
rentals merely sufficient to cover the cost. 
The cor yperatiy e apartnent houses, built 
by contributions of private capital, by 
loans at a low interest from the state 
insurance funds, by subscriptions from 
the city, and by installment payments 
from the workingmen, insure sanitary 
surroundings, and provide libraries, res- 
taurants and kindergartens. 

Glasgow has taken a step much fur- 
ther forward. Like other large cities it 
has a transient element which haunts 
cheap lodging houses, too frequently 
dens of crime. Partly to assist in the 
adjustment of population made neces- 
sary by improvement schemes, and partly 
to institute a competition which would 
compel private owners to improve their 
establishments, the council opened two 
model lodging houses in 1870. So suc- 
cessful in every way were these institu- 
tions that another was opened in 1874, 
and replaced by a larger one in 1878. 
Three more large houses on the same 
plan were opened in 1878, and a seventh 
in 1879. Several of the houses were en- 
larged in 1894. They have continued to 
be an unqualified success. 

A municipal boarding house for work- 
ing girls is projected by the council of 
Rixford, one of the boroughs of Berlin, 
where 300 girls can live and obtain their 
meals. There are many forms of muni 
cipal enterprises in Germany, but this 
will be the first municipal hotel. 

After careful study, the city councils 
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AN ALLEY IN CHARLOTTENBURG, GERMANY 


of Great Britain are making special ef- 
forts to supply 


working classes. 


gas for cooking to the 

The wastefulness of 
the coal stove, and the high cost of its 
maintenance, have led to uncooked food ; 
and the widespread use of alcoholic 
drinks is explained largely by wretched 
food. The readiness with which food 1s 
heated on the gas stove, as compared 
with the effort to start a coal fire, 
makes possible much more warm cooked 
food. Therefore the British city rents 
gas stoves, making all connections free 
of charge, and with each year the num- 
ber rented by the city is increasing. The 
German city also believes that it 1s to the 
interest of the community to increase the 
use of gas and to supplant the use of 
coal, with its inconvenience and dirt; and 
therefore it keeps reducing the price, ex- 
hibits gas stoves and arranges lectures 
upon the use of gas for cooking, heating 
and power. 

\ solicitous regard for the food sup- 
plies of a city is a recognized duty; and 
the city which has not provided market 
houses and slaughter houses, and does 
not supervise every detail in the supply 

] 


oft food. 


is not considered progressive. 
The city dweller, therefore, has his meat, 


| 
2 
| 
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Protection for the Laborer 


e city workman is more likely to be 


emploved. works fewer hours, and for 
igher wages than if he lived in the 
ountt Kuropean cities maintain em- 
plovment agencies which serve him free 
of cost. In each London borough there 


is a distress committee, consisting partly 


of councilmen and partly of other experi- 
enced persons, which finds work for un- 
emploved men. Frankfort was the first 


a labor bureau. 
imitated in Stuttgart, 
as been adopted all over 
a board of ar- 
bitration for industrial disputes, half of 
hom represent the emplovers and half 
the employed, with a chairman elected 
by the City Council. The board cannot 
compel witnesses to attend, nor can it en- 
; but it provides a means 


(serman city to organize 

The scheme was 
and since thet 


(germany also 1s 


torce the awards 


of discussion and of communication be 
tween the parties. Free employment 
offices, to which citizens who have the 


time and the means, and who are gen- 
erously dispose give much unpaid ser- 
vice, are maintained in the town halls of 


many communes in France, and the 


co ils vote a sum each vear for their 
ort 
Che principle of the minimum or living 
wage, which the Countv Council of Lon- 


don adopted in 1&8, rests not on what 
vill consent to receive un- 
1 
what he 
a reasonable 
skilled labor the 
Council pays the wages agreed upon by 

rs and the employed in each 
particular trade. In the case of unskilled 
labor the Council itself determines what 
is the minimum for decent 


tress of need, but on 
ould receive to maintain 


livin In the case of 


existence. 


his principle has been adopted gen 
erally throughout Great Britain, and 
tends materially to keep up the wages of 


workmen in private employment. 


Many 


other considerations are shown the men 


in city service in the form of clubs, 
recreation rooms, athletic parks and 
cricket teams. Here again private cor- 


porations find it expedient to make like 
provision for their emplovees. 
If a man be poor, unfortunate, or sick, 


the modern city provides for his relief. 


milk, all of 


\ 


City pawnshops, some of them very old, 
are common in Germany, and yet city 
savings banks are more so—a venerable 
institution to be found, almost without 
exception, in every city of the empire. 
City fire insurance is also a German in- 
stitution, which has been adopted in 
Canada and Australia. In many cities 
of lrance bread from municipal bakeries 
is distributed at the homes of the poor, 
and municipal kitchens provide whole- 
some food at the lowest prices. Roubaix 
pays a pension to the aged poor of either 
sex living at home, and provides cottages 
for widows with little children. Numer 
ous day nurseries in the populous dis- 
tricts of French cities receive children 
without charge. Camps and colonies 
also have been established for the chil- 
dren of the working people. In the case 
of every unfortunate child France aims 
to be much more than a grudging step- 
father. Besides thousands placed in in- 
dustrial many thousands more 
are sent to homes, where the authorities 
maintain watch over them. Every vear 
the Paris officials have on their active 
lists some 30,000 children so distributed. 
Very useful also is the night medical 
and surgical relief, organized in several 
European cities and responding each 
year to an increasing demand. In the 
disposal of the dead, European cities 
take a different attitude from American 
cities. They provide for burials in a 
manner corresponding with the prevail- 
ing idea of propriety in the community, 
and also at charges which are within the 
reach of the poorest. The German city 
provides funeral services, including all 
costs from the residence to the cemetery, 
on a graded scale, corresponding to the 
expense which the family can meet. 


The Care of School Children 
The modern city not only teaches its 
children; it also makes provision for 
their bodily welfare. In the New York 
school houses there are playrooms, gym- 
nasiums and meeting rooms. But while 


ols. 


many of the school houses are equipped 
with bathtubs, this is a primitive device 
in comparison with the swimming tanks 
found in many a British school house. 
The children in the London schools are 
cared for by city physicians and nurses, 
and meals are furnished at an insigni- 
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ficant cost, or at no cost at all. The 
gymnasiums are open to the parents as 
well as to the children. The school 
buildings serve as local centers to be used 
in the evening as places of meeting and 
recreation. Music, art and many means 
of popular culture thus are brought to all 
classes. Ilere is another substitute for 
the saloon. And when we consider that 
these activities are only a few years old 
we get some idea of the rapidity of 
modern city progress. 

In Marseilles, Lyons and other large 
cities of France, warm meals are sup- 
plied to school children, shoes and 
clothes are given to the poor, and holi- 
day and vacation trips are provided. In 
Roubaix school restaurants are open 
every school day of the year. A uniform 
ticket system is used in Paris, so that 
the children cannot recognize any dis- 
tinction between those who are fed gra- 
tuitously and those who pay. Paris and 
other cities send to the seaside for a 
month during the summer the school 
children who are feeble. 

There need be no fear, then, for the 
physical wellbeing of the race, because a 
growing proportion will live under urban 
conditions. To provide good air, good 
water, and good food, is recognized 
everywhere as an important city duty. 


BERLIN, GERMANY 


The European city also provides a good 
dwelling house, not necessarily in the 
thickly-settled portions of the city, but 
rather in the suburban districts, with 
fields, garden and trees. City railways 
make this possible at little cost for trans- 
portation. 

It is true that many things for the wel- 
fare of the inhabitants, though done by 
cities abroad, are not done here. but a 
change is at hand. It has come already 
in some of the cities upon the Pacific 
coast. It will come in the East, also. If 
any one chooses to call this a plunge into 
socialism, it is needless to quarrel with 
his use of a name; Europeans call it 
thrifty and progressive municipal house 
keeping. 

An important result of these city 
movements is the development of civic 
interest and pride on the part of the 
people. A city which does nothing ex 
cept to police and clean the streets means 
little. But, when it adds schools, li 
braries, galleries, parks, baths, light 
heat, homes and transportation, it awal 


ens interest in itself. The citizen cares 
for the city which shows some care fo! 
him. He looks upon it as his ity, and 


not as a thing apart from him; and he 
becomes a good citizen because it is his 
city. 


= 
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Some Civic Transformations 


A Series of “Before and After’ Pictures of Municipal Improvements— VI. 


BANK OF ST. MARY’S RIVER, FORT WAYNE, IND., BEFORE IMPROVEMENT 


\ h dump g¢ 1 by billboards 


THE SAME SITE ONE YEAR LATER 
The st k im] x W iyne’s Tiver banks | 
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Fort Wayne’s Civic Awakening 


The Preservation and Improvement of Natural Beauty in a City That 
Has Eighteen Miles of River Front 
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By Charles J. Steiss 


Secretary Board of Park Commissioners, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


HE name of this city of northeast- 
ern Indiana is derived irom the 
old fort which General Anthony 
Wayne erected in 1794 at the point where 
the St. Mary’s and the St. Joseph’s unite 
to form the Maumee River, which flows 
into Lake Erie at Toledo. Within the 
corporate limits, on two sides of the 
city, there are eighteen miles of river 
front; ten on the St. Mary’s, four on the 
St. Joseph’s and four on the Maumee 
a possession which has brought about one 
of the gravest problems of the city’s civic 
progress. 


A Steady Growth 

Fort Wayne has never had a “boom,” 
and has never stopped growing. In 1840 
the population was 2,000; in I9g1o the 
census report showed a population ot 
64,000, and since then the city has made 
substantial gains, now having a popula- 
tion of 70,000. Its location in a rich 
farming country, its nearness to large 
markets, with the traffic facilities af- 
forded by important railroad connections, 
have fixed its character as a manufac- 
turing and trading community of grad- 
ual, steady growth. The conservatism 
of the East and the push and energy of 
the West have united in the citizenship 
of Fort Wayne to produce qualities now 
suddenly stirred to activity in the making 
of an efficient and beautiful city out of 
one that was in danger of drifting in- 
definitely along ways of neglect. 

Fourteen years ago Fort Wayne began 
to take on metropolitan airs. It was then 
that the Allen County Court House was 
built, at a cost of $1,000,000. This 
building has a stateliness and beauty 
worthy of a more open setting; its in- 
terior is graceful, chaste and classic in 
line and embellishment. Since 1908 
many fine business and office buildings, 
churches and club buildings, schools and 
a public library have been erected. 

The last three years have witnessed a 


very remarkable movement toward gen 
eral civic betterment in Fort Wayne, 
which had its initiative in the Commer- 
cial Club, under the leadership of Mr. 
Howell C. Rockhill, President of the 
Club for the year 1909. Through his 
suggestion the Club concentrated its ef- 
forts upon the awakening and upbuilding 
of public sentiment for a more extensive 
park system, the purification of our river 
waters, which are polluted with city 
sewage, and the general improvement of 
the water courses. A committee on civic 
betterment was appointed to have the 
general direction of the work. 


Steps of ‘Progress 

The first action taken to create public 
interest was the raising of funds by pub- 
lic contribution to bring Prof. Charles 
Zueblin here for an entire week of 
free lectures on the requirements of a 
modern city and the needs of its inhabi- 
tants. These lectures were given on 
every afternoon and evening of the week, 
and aroused much enthusiasm among our 
people. The city newspapers took up the 
agitation, and gave very generously of 
their space to further the movement. 

\ little later it was decided to engage 
Charles Mulford Robinson, civic beauti- 
fication expert, of Rochester, N. Y., to 
study the city’s needs and opportunities 
and to map out a general plan of im- 
provement. The cost of this undertak- 
ing and the publication of Mr. Robin- 
son's report were met partly by private 
contributions and partly by money ap 
propriated for the purpose by the City 
Council. 

One of Mr. Robinson’s recommenda 
tions was for a suitable public market 
on a site given to the city by Judge 
Samuel Hanna, where an old market 
house was standing. Since then the new 
concrete market building illustrated in 
this issue has been erected. A fund to 
construct the building had been accumu 
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FORT WAYNE’S CONCRETE MARKET HOUSE 


lating for several years from a levy of 
1'4 cents on the hundred dollars. The 
new building is 450 feet long and nearly 
27 feet wide. \t each of the three 
entrances there is a pavilion containing 
public toilet rooms, and the two pavilions 
facing each other on opposite sides of 
Wayne Street are connected by steel 
arches, from which electric lights are 
hung. The market teams back up to the 
curbs along the house, and the purchasers 
have the use of the passage through it. 
between every two of the round columns 
along the sides of the main part of the 
structure are two concrete tables, each 
five feet long, which are used by the mar- 
ket men. 

\fter the presentation of Mr. Robin- 
son's report, public interest continued to 
increase. (ther cities were visited by 
interested citizens and by our city off- 
cials to inspect the extensive work that 
was being done along river banks and in 
public parks. These trips were very 
profitable; officials and citizens returned 
filled with a desire to attempt something 
along similar lines for Fort Wayne. 

Indianapolis, the capital of our state, 
was one of the main points visited, as 
much work similar to that needed in 
Fort Wayne had been accomplished 
there. The legislature of 1911 was peti 
tioned to make the Indianapolis Park 
Law apply to Fort Wayne. This was 
done, and we are now operating under 
that law, by which powers are given to 


the Board of Park Commissioners simi 
lar to those long held by the Board of 
Public Works. Under it, but only with 
the consent of the majority of the resi- 
dent property-holders, the Board can 
proceed with the establishment of needed 
boulevards, parks and parkways, pleasure 
drives, playgrounds, ete., and for the ac- 
quirement of such grounds and their im- 
provement, may levy a tax against the 
benefited property, which cannot, how- 
ever, exceed a total of 15 per cent of the 
value of the land, exclusive of the im 
provements, during the entire period of 
ten years of the life of that section of 
the law. Even this small sum, when an 
assessment exceeds the amount of $10, 
can be put into five per cent bonds and 
paid one-tenth annually. Thus the 
assessment for benefits can in no case 
become burdensome upon even the poor 
est property holder. 


Two Great ‘Problems 


Study of local conditions soon brought 
to the attention of the citizens the two 
foremost problems: purification of the 
water in our three rivers, long used as 
open sewer,rs, anc clearing the banks of 
these rivers of the disease-breeding con- 
litions prevailing along their length with- 
in the city limits. This finally led to the 
creation, by the City Council, of the 
River Front Commission, composed of 
city officials and interested citizens. A 
levy was passed by the Council of 41% 


°18 THE AMI 
cents on the indred doll IS=CSSC 
valuation, as a fund to be used to cart 
on the work ot bea ny ( 1vers 
Che commission lecided to « lov ex 
ert advice in solving these oblems 
The tho n 
nended to ( I ( K Conimis- 
Kessler, landscape ind also 
recommended to tae Bo of Public 
Works that they engagt firm of 
Metcalf eddy, sewer ¢ er 
recommendations were acted upon. The 


firm of Metcalf & Eddy 


hensive plan for a sewer system, taking 


into consideration the fu 


mace a compre 


ture growth of 


Fort Wavne. The laving of future 


\ be 


plan. Mr. Kessler’s plat 


sewers will largel 


orate and far-reaching, 
with a full faith in the gt 
ness of our city We f 


planne d bevond 


overned by this 


is are very elab- 


and are made 
wth and great- 


that he has not 


our ability to perform, 


if the work is wisely undertaken. 
\bout five mules of Wayne's river 
banks are owned by the city, and the rest 


are to be acquired. The entire water 


} 


front is then to be beautified by establish- 


ing parks and parkways. 


It is now pro- 


posed to iSSUe¢ bond for S2 the 


proceeds to be used to pl 


the river 


banks and the park strips along them. 


The Board of Park Cor 


nmissioners has 


requested the Common Council to au- 
horize the bond issue, and the matter is 
in the hands of the Council at the present 


Loyal Citizenship 


ort Wayne has no immensely wealthy 
nen, but she has always had among her 
tizens men and women of patriotism 
and loyalty. One of the first gifts from 
one of her own people was Swinney Park 
of 45 acres, from the late Thomas W. 
Swinney; another is McCulloch Park, 4 
acres in area. given by the late Hugh 
\{cCulloch; the third is Williams Park, 
presented by Henry M. Williams. These 
parks have been in the possession of our 
ity for several years. Only recently 
ort \WWayne has come into possession of 
loster Park, 140 acres in area, the gift 
of two of our public-spirited citizens, 
Col., David N. Foster, President of the 
oard of Park Commissioners, and his 
brother, Hon. Samuel M. Foster, Presi- 
dent of the German-American National 
Dank. 

‘ive years ago a number of earnest 
women began creating public interest in 
playgrounds. This led to the establish- 
ment of the Wagenhals Playground, a 
small undertaking, established as an ex- 
periment. It became so popular that its 
‘apacity was taxed, and it was then 
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deemed advisable to establish more play 
grounds in various sections of the city. 
The Playground Association was organ 
ized, and funds were solicited for this 
work, 

Early in the spring of 1911 the work 
of converting the nine acres of city 
ground at the foot of Ross Street, along 
the St. Mary’s River, into an athletic 
field and children’s playground, was un- 
dertaken by the Playground Association, 
under the vigorous leadership of O. N. 
Guldlin. The land was graded, and the 
grounds were equipped with Medart ap- 
paratus at an expense of about $7,000; 
the city, through the Common Council, 
gave $2,500 of this sum, and the rest was 
raised by private contributions, a very 
large part of which was given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Guldlin, after whom the 
grounds were named. This playground, 
one of the most complete in the country, 
is attracting much attention. It has be 
come of such use that it is necessary to 
enlarge it, which will be done by straight 
ening a bend of the river, thereby con 
necting the playground with a large tract 
of land on the opposite side of the river. 

Last year S. F. Bowser, president of 
a well-known oil tank and pump com 
pany, established a playground near his 
factory in the southeastern section of our 
city. This was done at his own expense, 
and the grounds are called the lowser 
Playgrounds. 


Beautifying the River Banks 

This last year has witnessed the com- 
pletion of what may be termed the first 
work in river bank improvement. 


For- 


BRIDGE 


OVER ST. 


MARY’S RIVER 


merly, at the east approach to the West 
Main Street brid 


ve. there existed a par 


ticularly ugly condition of the bank of 
the St. Mary's River, surmounted by 
glaring billboards and rubbish heaps. 
Mheodore Thieme, head of our large 


s, actuated by a generous de 
the citizens of Fort Wayne 
ugly and neglected river banks might 
be transformed into beauty 


a0 the 
one he 


1 
sire to snow 


spots, en 
Mr. Kessler, who 
was not then in the employ of the city. 
Mr. Kessler very generously prepared 
and presented to Mr. Thieme and the 
city a plan for this improvement. Mr 
Thieme at once let the contract for the 
work at a cost of about $7,000. 

While Mr. Thieme 
friends and fellow-citizens contributed to 
a fund for the purpose of placing a 

tablet upon the structure now 
forming the river walls, expressive of 
the public appreciation of his liberality 


services of 


was abroad, his 


bronze 


and fine public spirit. Mr. Josef M. Kor 
bel was emploved to model an original 
lesign, typifving Opportunity; upon 


either side of the central shield is a half- 
male figure: the one on the 
mbolizes, by a sleeping girl clasp- 
natural beauty 
the rivers of Fort Wayne; the figure on 

bearing in her hand the laurel, 


the shreid of \rt 


\rt and Culture 


AW ake d. 


nbol of , expresses 
are some of the beginnings of the 
Fort Wayne for a more 
beautiful city. So much has been ac 
have 
future happiness and 
prosperity of this city of the three rivers. 


movement 1n 


complished in a few vears that we 


great hope tor the 
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How Chicago Is Training Its School Children in Municipal Patriotism— 
Citizen-Building Well Planned Means the Building by 
Citizens of Well Planned Cities 


By Walter D. Moody 


Managing Director, Chicago Plan Commission 


my 
greatest issue confronting American 


unalterable opinion that the 
municipalities twin 
right citizenship 
We hear 


hand echoes of the 


to-day 1s_ the 


problem and city 


planning voiced on ever) 
wide criticism of 
our city governments which have sprung 


from the people during the last decade 


or two. We have deplored municipal 
misrule; we have condemned the men 
and conditions which promote it. but 
to do these things is not enough. We 
must not enly diagnose, but we must 


prescribe a cure. 

It is possible that an efficacious cure 
may be found through the introduction 
of text-books in our this 
subject. 

The Chicago Board of Education has 
merited the recognition of being the 
first to adopt for any school system in 
American cities a text book of this sort. 
It is “Wacker’s Manual of the Plan of 
Chicago,” and was instituted for study 
at the beginning of this year’s February 
school term, becoming a part of the 
curriculum of the Eighth Grade Course. 
Fifteen thousand were 
among the various public schools. 
book has been 
parochial and private schools. 

The keen student of civic science, re 
viewing in detail the consecutive steps 


Ols on 


placed 
Phe 


adopted bv the 


ypies 


also 


of progress toward municipal reform, 
sees a bright future. Why: 
each year, thanks to an educational svs 
tem directed toward right development 
of the public 


Because 


and to the 
faithful efforts of a legion of educators, 


conscience 


ideals of citizenship are being raised 


higher and higher. Thirty vears 


ago 


in America reform meant a newspaper 
expose of corruption, a few months of 
apparent virtue, and a speedy descent 


deep before. 
reform meant not 
but prosecution of the 

rupt fen years ago reform began 
to mean prevention and denial of pub 
lic preferment to the corrupt and the 

ifit To-day reform means special 
education of man for the duties of pub- 
lic office; not only prevention of evil, 
but scientific development of the good 
in government. We have already en- 
tered the era of scientific citizen-mak- 
ing, and with that era we have entered, 
too, upon the greatest movement of 
modern times, the scientific building of 
cities. 

In the old days of sporadic public 
protest against evil conditions in our 
cities few of the people knew aught of 
municipal government. The 
city ruled the citizen, because the citi- 
zen knew not how to rule the city. 
Changes come only as public education 


on municipal government becomes gen- 


into corruption as 
[wenty years ago 


only exposure, 


practical 


eral, and reforms have been made in 
proportion as the people have gained 
kne edge of city affairs. 


a lesson in this? Does 
y to better and still 
better things Citizen-building! It is 
fundamental Build the citizen right 
and he will make the city right. Citi- 
zen-building well planned means the 
building by citizens of well planned 
go hand in hand. 

Our cities to-day control our country. 
Che old national control by rural 
1 \lready our na 
tion’s rulers come from our cities. The 
reat national duty, then, is to create 

foster ideals which will 
produce for us the best and noblest or 
der of men to be our rulers—the makers 
and enforcers of laws, controllers of 
our national destinies, 


it not point us a wal 


cities, The two 


has passed. 


CONCUIONS and 


| 
d 


WACKER’S MANUAL OF 


THE PLAN OF CHICAGO 


Napoleon began a great work of open- 
ing up the city He made almost forgot- 
ten plans effective by cutting new streets. 
Under his direction superb new bridges 
were constructed across the Seine, and he 
transformed the banks of the river by 
building new quays. He built the first side 
walks in Paris, and lighted the streets at 


of access to them, and particularly he 
created new diagonal thoroughfares 
shorten distances in the city. 

The work of Baron Haussmann in Paris 
is like the task which must be accomplished 
in Chicago that we may put our rap- 
idly growing city in order so it may 

continue its development with increasing 
| good order and beauty. The population of 
Paris when Haussmann began his work was 
half a million less than the number of Chi- 
| cago’s people today. The work cost $265,- 


to 


night. Napoleoh began, too, the erection 
of great monuments to commemorate | 
the valor and the victories of his 
armies. Arches and columns which today 
are famous 

the world 


around are 
among 
works. 
The succes 
sors of Napo 
leon econ- 
tinued the 
works he had 


his 


started, and 
for fifty 
years, as the 
city grew, the 
public pro} 
ects contin- 
ued, In 1853, 
Baron 
Georges Eu- 
gene Haussmann, who lives in history as 
the greatest city builder of all time, 
took charge of the completion of the im- 
provement and beautification of Paris. 
Still working on the broad lines laid down 
by the architects, of 1700, Haussmann 
opened up all of the old city of Paris to 
light and air. He cut new streets here, 
widened old ones there, tore down hundreds 
of old structures that beautiful buildings 
could be brought to view He placed the 
railroad stations in a circle about the old 
center of the city, and opened up fine ways 
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CHICAGO HAS 


ON RIGHT 
ADOPTED 


PARIS 


IN 


Court of the Louvre 


000,000. Owing to Paris being the capital 
of the French nation, a large part of the 
cost was paid from the national treasury. 
The people supported the men advancing 
the improvements because thev believed 
that an improved city meant greater 
wealth for its people This theory has been 
proven correct, as people from all parts 
of the world visit Paris in great numbers 
each year, and there spend large sums 
among the merchants and tradespeople 
That it will not be possible to gain the 
| financial support of our nation in improv 
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Let Us Build Citizens as Rome Built 


4 1 rmies 


ire e to do 
\W« ( ( lo 

in al it 
cl 1h pic ) l 
( ( cre ili 

Al Cs ill 
( ti best ‘ ( 
CO ( Lome \ OTIOUS 
ere built ] her 
0 b 0 in he nasla 
{ it arm iro tiv 
Cl beg life's tuition 

\mericat ti to-da stan t the 
threshol 0 science ol 
WW 1 ensiip t st 
opportunit t ll give the nation 
thie ast the orld’s co erce 
irt ence Lhe time to 
estinies of .\merican cities i 
rive (;reat minds th rhout the ives 
have been swaved by the Mavi touch 
of suggestion \ll the elements of na 
ture and all the agencies of civilization 
are vying with each other in suggest 
Ing progress in citizen-making and city 
building. Because it affects millions 


now unborn the greatest issue confront 
ing any great community is a scientific 
plan to direct the growth of the city in 
an orderly way Such a plan is most 
essential as conducive to good citizen 


lip. Convenience, attractive surround 


ings, order, healthful conditions—all 
make for good citizenship: but good 
citizenship must be had before any city 


may hope to successfully promote and 
realize such a plan. 

\n educated, aroused and_ trained 
citizenship is the best possible com 
munity asset—national asset—world as 
set 

What more befitting arena could pos 


sibh he had 


he scene of action in 
citv-planning and citv-building than our 
school Give the school children of 
Chicago five vears in which to study 


the plan of Chicago, and the plan—a 


work ol years will become a 
realization In five vears the school 
children of Chicago, by study of the 


educate their elders 
and do more to bring to pass the great 


hicagé pian, Wi 


\ 
constructive genius of Burnham and 
the unfaltering devotion to public service 
Vacker than will a hundred plan 
s Of housand legislative 
Someone has said that there are three 
kinds ple in the world—the 
Won'ts, Can'ts and Wills. The Won'ts 
oppose everything, the Can’ts fail in 
everything, the Wills succeed in every 
thing. Public opmion must be educated 


and the Wonts and Can'ts put to 
1 il, t] C1 \\ ¢ shall sec the \\ ills 


and ¢ progress marching forward 
shoulder to shoulder to success, as they 
hould g Love of country, the feel 
ing which is inherent in every normal 
boy and girl, and which is expressed 
by them throughout their lives in their 
nan acts Of patriotic devotion, is, by 
development of our civilization, being 
given a companion sentiment—devotion 


and passionate interest in the safety 
and welfare of our cities. 

This new feeling of community patri- 
otism, an outgrowth of modern condi- 
tions of life, takes the form generally 
of a high and controlling pride in one’s 
native city, or in the city in which one 
abides and has adopted as his home. 
\lodern educators and workers in pub- 
lic affairs, noting the birth and rise of 
this patriotic impulse in our cities, see 
in it a great factor for future good for 
the country. They see in it the ap- 
proval of good government in_ the 
cities and the end of evil administration 
of our communities. They see, too, 
that development and cultivation of this 
impulse mean good effects of the most 
stable and lasting character upon our 
national institutions by a deepening, 
broadening and intensifying of national 
patriotism. Thus arises the recognized 
need of bringing out in the children of 
our cities a sharp, clear, united interest 
in those cities—in their history, in their 
growth, in their present and in their 
future. 


The Cities Will Set the Policies of the 


Nation 


The fact that so many millions of 
people now live in cities and that city 
growth is continuing on increasing 
lines means absolutely that the cities 
and their people will shape the course 
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and form the destiny of our country at thought of the community's present and 
H large. The cities will set the policies tuture needs; that recognizes in 
for the nation. Impulses for good or lativity an obligation discharged onl 


der. cleanliness, influence and economy by an existence ot equal opportunity to 


in government must be the product of en health and a rational life 
education of the children of our cities The idea of instituting a course in 
if our country is to continue its course our schools in) what ight be termed 
in history and maintain its place in \Mlunicipal Vatriotism is now somewhat 
‘ civilization. novel in its appeal. Once taken up 
We have reached the time now when — however, it will grow and spread until 
: the citizen must do his duty and plan it embraces every city in the country, 
for the welfare of coming generations. and in time will come to be regarded in 
It is necessary that the people realize the education of the young as of prim 
and that the youth be taught that the — importance 
really great work of the world to-day Phe opportunity to weave at the toon 
is that which foresees and builds for — of civilization in city-planning present 
the future. Our children must be © itself to the instructors of « schools 
taught that the time is past when com Let them organize the might forces 
munity life is to be left to chance or at hand and prepare the students’ minds 
caprice. The people are fast beginning to occupy the frontier of human thought 


to realize that a progressive city is the In progress and produce a_ citizenship 
one that leads in building according to in American cities for the conquest of 
a carefully drawn plan, inspired by the — the world’s commerce, science and art 


Chicago’s Text Book on City Planning 


In recognition of Charles H. Wacker’s done to carry out the plan. The scheme of 


devoted service to the city of Chicago in treatment is that of short chapters, each 
developing the plan of the city, Walter D. with its group of questions, most of which 
Moody, author of the civic text book now ire definite enough help the child in at 
in use in the eighth grade of the Chicago uvzing and fixing the information gt 
sch ols, has dedicated the book to him and There is skill in the manner of Piving 
entitled it ‘“‘Wacker’s Manual of the Plan — breadth of vision to the pupil, in making 
of Chicago.” him realize the importance of his part in 
“The author has mapped out the part Chi solving the world’s greatest scientific prob 
cago school children are to play in creating the lem—the elimination of waste—in relation 


Greater Chicago of the future. Chicago must 
grow to conform to a scientific plan to replac« 
the makeshift that has tried to keep pace with 


he reasons why a city plan should be ce 


the city’s development in the past, and to mak« veloped, all of which involve municipal eth 
this possible it must have a citizenship trained ciency: the possibilities of expansion; cit i 
or 7 orady 1 1 
in its duties. A large proportion of the gradu building in ancient and moder wit ; 
ates from our schools remain in Chicago for 1 : ge ft 
, a special study of Europe; the deta T 
their professional or business lives, and this 
book is intended to fit them to take an intelli working out of the Chicago plan as regard 
gent part as future citizens of a great city in transportation, a pertect street system, 
carrying out the plan of Chicago park system, and a civic center—these ari 
The first impression of the book is made some of the elements of this study of a 
by its many illustrations, which are interest city’s ideal. 
ing because far from commonplace. \ Many inquiries regarding this book have 
large number of them, including some color been received by the Chicago Plan Com 
plates, are taken from the well known ri mission from school authorities, city admin 
port of the Chicago Commercial Club, on istrators, civic workers and others intet 
which the manual naturally is based. This — ested in similar matters, and 1t seems likely 
material is clearly and simply presented in that many cities will soon tollow Chicago s 
combination with a study of early days in example in the adoption of a school text 
“hi } ht iti hit nil ert nlannine 
Chicago and an account of what has been wok on right citizenship and city planning 
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Planning the Commercial Portions 


Concerming Streets and Civic Centers 


of Cities 


In Business Development, Unulity 


is Beauty's Most Successful Wooer 


By E. C. Gardner 


\merican cities of 
000 population naturally precip 
tate, so to speak, into commercial, 


manufacturing and residentizl sections. 
Lhe commer ial Is «¢ voted to business ot 


all kind g 


excepting large manutacturin 


The more homogeneous and compa 
composition the better; and its actual re 
quirements in different cities are almost 


wientica lhe needs of manutact 


ring, 
is regards ground plan, depend on local 
conditions which vary widely and are 
often closely related to transportation 


problems and to the housing of the work 


men. [vena small city may have many 


ifacturing§ districts Plans of the 


residential portions have usually been de 


termined by local topography, by acct 


dent, and by real estate owners and pro- 
moters, 
Considerations proper to each of these 


three divisions differ radically in many 


observations 


elain Your City’s Personality 


he financial value of civic esthetics is 


vreat: but the commercial portion of a 


beautiful in only one 


wav—that is, by supplving in the most 


city can be mace 
simple, direct and scientific manner what 


necessary for its business pros 


(One mistake ot average la\ 
man is in beginning at the wrong end 
be won. if 


it, but im business develop 


Meauty is alwavs willing t 


most su 


tul parts make a beautiful whole Phat 
exacti what almost never 

happens lhe ost harrowing inhat 
monies mav he composed of exquisitels 
lovely units. Finally, the public-spirited 
layman. with somewhat ostentatious 
modesty, 1s apt to declare that the first 


aspiring to stand in the 


ranks of the resplendent, 1s to employ an 
to imstruct the in- 
habitants in their expenditure of enthusi 


expert Irom Avba4ris, 


asm, land and mone 

Undoubtedly the professional adviser 
development if, in 
addition to professional skill, he has the 


neth and mental acumen to 
detect and defy the efforts of the unscru 


has his place in civi 


pulous who would artfully use him as 
a means of gaining their own selfish 
ends; but for the elementary features of 
the fit a laracteristic plan of any city, 
the residents who are familiar with the 
conditions a have given the various 
roblems long and careful study, are 
nore to arrive at safe and sane 
onclusions, and thev should at least work 
with hi \loreover—and this ts a point 

vTeat jenih “ance, ugh often over 
looke every city and town, like every 
man, should rejoice and be glad in a per 


sonality of its own. ‘This personality 1s 
apt to be modified, if not quite oblit 
erated en the planning is put into the 
hands o i stranger. 

laciht Of transportation is to the 
business city what the circulation of the 
blood is to an animal, or of the Sap to 
i tree the measure of its life, the source 
of its proper development his means 
such an arrangement of alleys, streets, 


thoroughfares and avenues as will allow 
and economical 
ransportation from each 
portion to every other, from all parts of 
country, and 


( Iree, cairect 


epting in very large cities, the por 
| ik of the business 


anufacturing is, for 


anv reasons, most satisfactory when 
the length 1s considerably greater than 
the width. In this form it is easilv en- 
larged with the least disturbance of es 
tall 


rela 


allows a 


litions: it 


con 


—— 
Wisel) 
ment utility 1s her wooer. 
It ne ther ert +], l, uti VICE 
tion 
duty Ot a 


PARTIAL PLAN 
-OF A CITY: 
| SHOWING THE COMMERCIAL 
LIMITED: 
ON THE WEST BY RIVER: 
ON: EAST AND-SOUTH BY 
HIGH: BLUFF-*+ IT'S NORTH 
AND:SOUTH DEVELOPMENT: 
CHECKED: BY: RALLWAY - 


‘NOTES: 


Avea (level) -occupied 
Commercia 


~ Business Buildings. 
qArea (evel) Ovailable for 
\Commercia or Pusinesd: 
at present - Residential 
Manufac fire 3 ransportalion. 
p77 Por fion of Grea not available 


for Busine ss-or- Commercial 
Buildings 


Main Smiles 
long:The only continuous 
Steel’ thro the and 
available: fusiness: Qrea- 

BB Trank RR: line: Mocking 

B 5 a Novlh and Soul 
in Business Area except 
Main Gee ) 


CC Trunk-RR line: 


Nighwav. Bridge entering 
ccnler of Business Grea 
(see photos). 


NOTE Fercenlage figures are: for 
Trolley ‘Traffic enlering 
Business area: dil lines con- 
verging lo: and operaling on 

BB: fo-Pork 
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Are “Civic Centers” Desirable ? 


that Vague notions and 
+) 


tion on the s yect 

and more or less erratic 

tablish them as a part 
ive otten bee 1 


onstruction of new cities 


end 
cil 
letrimental, both in the 


ant 


We 


{MER 
tive il number of wide longitudi 
cs extending the \ 

leng f the to intersect a large 
streets iking intel 
ol rect a enent 
ferent localities can be a with 
ti 1 0 tra el al re itively, 
the interior is more accessible from rural 


\ 


planning 


\ 


in 


are 


1 
the 
led 
ed 


CITY 


ris 


on thre most civilized people, the 


square, the temple portico—in later times 
"__were in actual fact 
political headquarters of 
mmunity. Now, to establish in the 
commercial portion of a great city one 
conspicuous “center” of civic beauty, so- 
ciety, education, of important affairs of 

| kinds—around which these public im- 
terests should revolve, to which they 
should look for initiative, and from 
h all should radiate—is neither pos 
sible nor desirable, unless the city hap 
pens to be the capital of the state or 
nation 

Numerous central points, stations, foci, 
or whatever they may be called, may be 
] 1; 


useful and logical in a large and growing 


city, but the municipality should not pro 


r IS SPENDING NEARLY $2,000,000 FOR 
\l BULLDING 


ket place. the forum, the cathedral 


Suburb 
be, 1t 1S =) 
dogmatic asser- 
( Centers” 
making over ot old ones mm 
\ 
Fig. 1 Fig. 2 
Fig. 3 Fig. 4 
\ 
t stat t n sheds t extending oss middle of city 
sate ‘ t st new m icipal ng; t 
\ aff st iss t ‘ h the bridge 


\MER 


vide greater size Or elegance for any one 
all of them. 
pend an undue proportion of its revenues 
for esthetic display, or for advertising 
purposes in a single locality, leaving the 
remainder in comparative poverty and 
nakedness, is unreasonable, undemocratic 
ind unjust. 

What, 


tification of a city which, while suffering 


than for each and lo ex 


for instance, can be said in jus- 


from a lack of schools, of necessary 
bridges, of safe and convement railway 
stations, of adequate playgrounds, ot 
suitable hospitals, of proper police force, 
and from a perennial nuisance of dust in 
the streets and dirt in the alleys, still im 
poses a tax equivalent to twenty dollars 
each on every man, woman, child and in 
iant in the city in order to erect a monu- 
mental building by no means indispen- 
sable, that has neither natural dignity of 
location nor suitable environment—this 
being a single feature of an attempt to 
develop a “Grand Civic Center”? (This 
is not an imaginary case, but an actual 
condition in a well-known city of Massa- 
chusetts of nearly 100,000 inhabitants. ) 
The Width of Thoroughfares 

The width of main thoroughfares is a 
matter for careful study, too often left 
to the greed and caprice of real estate 
owners or the theories of experts. In 
manufacturing and residential regions 
they can hardly be too wide; in commer- 
cial and especially in retail districts, they 
should be only wide enough for a double 
line of trolley cars in the center of streets 
requiring trolleys, with space at either 
side for carriages to pass in opposite di- 
rections, at a moderate speed—not for 
racing purposes. Greater width involves 
greater cost of construction and main- 
tenance, a time, much incon- 
venience in crossing from side to side, 
and, in northern latitudes, large expense 
for the removal of snow. 

In old cities increasing the width of the 
main avenues to accommodate the in- 


loss of 


creasing business is a difficult proposi 
tion, because the street fronts, which are 
the most expensive parts of the buildings, 
block the way Cutting new. streets 
through sections solidly built is waste 
ful and can only be istified by im 
perative need In most cases it 1s 
Wiser to Keep the old streets cle 1 an 
leave them as he’ iT¢ estricting the 
height of buildings to the width of the 
street and providing wide avenues where 
land is cheaper and there 1s room at thr 
rear for buildings to be moved back 
ward, if necessary; also taking care tha 


connections with the old streets are made 


as ample as possible 


Many main streets in the old New 
England cities might be arcaded, throw 
ing the entire sidewalks behind the 


present line of store fronts, supporting 
the walls above on columns and carrying 
glass roofs over the intersections of the 
The enormous a 


streets of 


cross streets lvantage 
on retail such arcades, espe 
cially in northern cities, the cheapness of 
artificial light and the 
small loss of room are strong reasons for 
the adoption of this expedient 
traffic is congested on account of inade 
quate width. 

One method of overcoming the in- 
convenience of short, narrow streets 1s 
illustrated in the streets between 
Washington and Tremont streets in Bos- 
ton. where the wheeled traffic passes in 
opposite directions on alternate streets. 
This increases their capacity for vehicles 
and adds much to the safety and com 
fort of pedestrians. 

These and other features of city plan 
ning are so simple that the plain layman 
need not err in their application to local 
conditions, provided he will not forget 
that the commercial portion of a city 1s 
one great institution for transacting busi 
ness, for which the fundamental require- 
ments are safety, comfort and efficiency, 
in brief, utility: without which perma 


comparative 


where 


cross 


nent beauty is impossible. 
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CENTRAL SQUARE, LOS ANG 


MUNTAIN THAT REPLACED THI 


I he ntinuous seat of concrete 


UNSIGHTLY 


BANDSTAND IN 


LOS ANGELES 


surrounding it 


gives a Spanish « 


THE PUBLIC 


ourt effect 
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The Remodeling of a City Square in Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


By Burt A. Heinly 


HEN a new park board of the 
city of Los \ngeles set about the 
remodeling of Central Square, a 

five-acre tract in the heart of the retail 
business district, a wail of protest went 
up from the old inhabitant. This in- 
creased to a howl from “Civitas,” “Pro 
Bono Publico,” “Stalwart” and others in 
the public press when rigorous thinning- 
out of the trees was undertaken. Even 
editorial columns assailed the ‘wanton 
destruction.” That was eighteen months 
ago; to-day Central Square is the pride 
of the community. The accompanying 
photographs show the park after treat- 
ment. 

Before the present park authorities un- 
dertook the rebuilding of the square, the 
vegetation and trees were so closely 
packed as to leave no opportunity for 
Nature to achieve her best ends. The 


lawns were dying for want of fertilizer 
Trees were decaving for the same reason 
\n unsightly bandstand, which housed 
an unsanitary convenience station, wind 
ing gravel paths leading to it and formal 
beds of gayly-colored annuals, completed 
the general effect—or lack of it. With 
out any illumination, at night no woman 
dared pass through it, and many men 
preferred to encircle rather than cross it. 

Under the plan of remodeling, the ef- 
fect desired was a broad, well-kept, well- 
shaded sward. With this in view, some 
of the trees were removed to let the sun- 
shine enter; at other points rare tropical 
foliage was planted: needed trees that 
were in the process of decay were placed 
in the care of a skilled tree surgeon. The 
impoverished soil over the entire square 
was removed to a depth of four inches 
and the surface sweetened with lime 


\ BEAUTIFUL VISTA IN LOS 


ANGELES’ TRANSFORMED PARK 


| 


SOO vards of loam Was 

ke to se the grack ind 1,800 

bn ari ot manure and 2,000 po nds 

of blood-and-bone fertilizer were ap 

\fter this came the sowing of the 

lawn, which, with, its rich winter green, 
is to-day the marvel of the tourist. 

’rimaril the square serves for a 

To iwhifare, a cross-cut, thre mean 

( gy gravel pat! Ss gave place to broad 


paced forty feet apart, ornamental elec 


rolhiers were erected on each side of the 


ilk 

Phe venience station was so foul 
ind the bandstand so disreputable that 
they were demolished and carted away. 


fountain 
Board wanted 


crete electri 
Was erected lhe Park 
forced to be 
one of cheapet material. 
ntain a paved court was 
laid out. and about this was built a con 
portion of 


seal ot concrete, a 


which is reserved for the exclusive use of 


vomen children. Banking these 
seats are beds of flowers. This improve 


putting in a con 
are and 


lowed by 


crete curb entirely around the squ 


entrances by 


oTrma 
ental balustrades 
\ COnVE! 


lence station was a necessity 


It was built at a cost of $10,800. The 
location is on Hill Street, a main thor- 
oughfare, where it is built beneath the 

ewalk. The construction is in marble 
ind concrete 


l plans for the reconstruc 
he park called for an expenditure 
\s it now stands, all the im 
including the convenience 
station, were made for $33,000, which 


fhe origina 
tion of t 


Ot SQO.000., 


provements, 


vas the amount appropriated by the 
Council. The work connected with the 


remodeling, the construction of the foun- 
dations for the fountain, the curbs, the 
the building of the con 
station were all done under t] 
ction of Mr. Krank Shearer, Park 
Superintendent, and the day laborers he 
] ] 


balustrade and 


ad at his comman 

Central Square has an appraised val- 
uation of $5,000,000, and, with its wealth 
of vegetation of the tropical and semi 
tropical zones, has been made one of the 
most beautiful public breathing spots in 
the country The illustrations give an 


excellent idea of its charm. 


Fighting the Imported English Elm Leaf Beetle 


in Massachusetts 
By Charles I. Bucknam 


Forest Commissioner, West Newton, Mass. 


Toes \ ave to contend with in 

east n Massachusetts It has killed 

{ s of the most beautiful elm trees 
t section of the country, and many 


] 


more elm trees are doomed to death unless 


small wns take up spraying as the 
es have me. In cities the high-power 
chines can be readily purchased, but: in 
towns the money s harder to raise, and 
nt ein trees dead OT 
\ not realize that 
th ees e being destroved 


then using hand spraying mathines of 100 
gallon capacity, and the city covers nearly 
200 miles of streets 


Before we could reach 


some of the streets the insects had done 


their deadly work of skeletonizing the 
the trees had lost 

y, and many died. 

since then, we have been 


po ee and in this 
of their vitality, 


In 1911, and 


alive to the problem, and have been assisted 


wy the arrival of a new high-power spray 
nachine. We now have seven 10-horse 
ligh-pressure spraying machines; we 


tart with these as soon as the leaves come 
uut, and with a solution of arsenate of lead 
mixed 16 pounds to the 100 gallons of 


elm trees in. the 


water we spray all the 


4 

| 

| 

| uur city Newton in 1910 we lost 
ibout 150 magnificent elm trees. We were 


rimmed at cost. 


rhe elm beetle winters in the East in the 
eetle form, and when spring arrives the 
nsect flies to the top of the elm trees and 
feeds for some thirty days, biting holes in 
‘ leaves, atter which the female lavs 
On the under sick of the leaves: these 
evs later hatch into slugs. Phe slugs feed 
wholly on the under side of the leaves. W: 
use a heavy solution of potson, and spray 


rh to kill the beetle in the beetle 
form, so that we are not troubled with the 
hat would arrive later. To kill th 

it is necessary to spray the under 
e of the leaves, which is a very difficult 
task and is more expensive. We spray with 
4 solid stream which breaks into mist at the 
{ the trees, and have been very suc 
cessful with this method. The machi 
hrow 9o feet in the air, and meet 


lhe thorough spraying which we give our 
lm trees in the spring protects the trees 
against all leat-eating insects throughout 


the summer, and our trees hold their foliage 


well into the fall 


Insects and Shade Trees 
By E. Porter Felt 


New York State Entomologist 


HE elm leat beetle, the leopard moth, 
the European elm bark beetle, the 
gipsy moth and the brown-tail motl 


are all exceedingly injurious to shade trees 


in the northeastern United States. The ex 
tended depredations of the above recently 
introduced ps sts have been ably seconded 
by the work of the native bagworm, whit 
marked tussock moth, fall webworm, forest 
tent caterpillar, sugar maple borer and the 
hickory bark beetle, the last name | having 
attracted much atténtion because of its de 
stroving thousands of magnificent hickories 
during the last few years. The situation 
has been rendered more serious by t 


tical destruction of the chestnut in th 
vicinity of New York City by the chestnut 


to determine that 


receive judicious trea 


he others protec 


11 4 
Villages ot eastern 
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parks and streets of the city. We als 
spray all the elm trees on private estates 
i 7 
where the owners sign las ‘gh 
- such work, and the owners pay th 
city for the spraving. private WOTK 
a OY 
a” 
at J 
‘ 
4 
5 
+. 
FORESTRY SPRAYING IN MASSACHUSETTS 
ee Power Sprayer at Work 
hie 1,;1 ] ] 
Digit, extreme and pt tracted 
droughts, accompanied by exceptionally low 
temperatures, have by no means bettered 
Only a superficial examination is neces 
sary EEE thousands of mag 
nificent shade trees have been destroved or 
ruined in recent years. Many more are in 
a weakened and debilitated condition, while 
natural agents, if unchecked, will speedily 
ruin a considerable proportion of the re 
mainder he dead and practically ruined 
trees should be removed, the seriously weak 
ened should tient and 
so far as practical. A 
very large pt rtion of the unsprayed elms 
in cities and QMern New York 


pe 
tres 
‘ 
; 
Ke ) 
ties 
yest 
\\ 
rag 
4 it 
cna ] 
ihe p 
n ft 
CT 
sit 
y thin 
stree 
tir 
nes as 
Vantage 
two 
¢ 
yeaTs 
prs lati 
care | 


row id tohagt SO 
comn nit 5 i Sug 
‘ condition of autumi 

tio s to the emcirency 
t r ts a number ot 
1 tterent Is 

fhic work is ip 
spra or ld an 
S trom the cas Phe ex 
rs vs that not Fu 
t roug in applica 
opraying 
OT il le, i iT 1s occupa 
to secure the best returns 
nake e mpensat ol 
» result 1 keen competition tor 
I an acconl 
ising of the standard for this 
t treatment il fails to 
es green, vigot and prac- 
tact throughout the season, even in 

\\ 1 the ¢ cal iS 
int, andl excep ng trees 

rt s icticallv skelet nized by 

sidered isatistactory 
rk Ss not KCCSS ( stly since 
may spraye 1 for 
( isid ir the depre 
s, th ly 1 icl de- 

0 n vr and location 

rotec f shade trees is broader 

TO controlling one or more 
pests ihe trees in many 

ities would be ereatly benefited by 

pl ind 1 some instances, 

lhere are streets or portions 
s here 1d there with two or three 
nany trees as can be grown to ad 

whol sale ne or 
eties, a general practice in earlier 
is materially facilitated insect ce 
ns 

esters or those charge 1 with the 
street or park trees should work 


fo pleasing diversity, having due regard 
for tle requirements of different species ot 
trees. The great increase in the number ot 
; e tree pests during the last few years, 
: the proba tv that a number of other 
| lestructive nsects will establish 
themselves in many communities within a 
oe t10 or tw nakes the selecti n and 
locat f varieties one of considerable im 
portance \ diversified planting ther 
) eq ly lessens the 
nger of genet irv by either insec 
pests or fungus diseases lhe planting of 
) species street is usually to be 
ferent rictics ts 
ss uniform distribution throughout thie 
fter making due allowances 
for the laptat s and limitations of the 
fferent trees 
Some of our large cities have already 
plac the care of their street and park trees 
t nds of a qualified forester, and a 
vr Of others might well adopt a similar 
hic This official should be charged 
vith the protection of existing trees and be 
xpected, by judicious thinning and plant 
ng, to bring about a better condition in the 
futu re. It is only a question of time before 
shad trees must be given approximately 
t same car s fruit trees if one would 
attain a hig f perfection 
natural ornaments are a valuable asset to 
both cities and villages and justify their ex 


istence, not only from an esthetic 


nay 


practical sta int. 
We should remember that only a few 
vears’ neglect at the present time may 


cause irreparable injury to the shade trees 


future, since a generation 


he 


the imn 


can produce only a fair-sized tree, while t 


giants which command the respect and ad 


miration of al! have stood at least two and, 


in some instances, four generat ns, or even 


longer Many communities now 


shack tr 


ees may speedily lose this wealth 
unless 


is an early appreciation of the 


impending danger 


| 
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The Improvement of a Country Town 


Portions of a Report to the Improvement Society of Wayland, 
Containing Valuable Suggestions Appropriate 
to Other Small Places 


By John Nolen 


Landscape Architect 


Mass., 


oad a grade and p \ 
your Society to submit a report whi ‘ illy better facilities for all traffic 
vill serve as a basis tor the intelligen nportan ont In a oO its 
preservation and improvement of W: in (ractical a tages, this chan 
iS a country town \cting on this general e greatly the appearance itp 
su tion nd on my wiv of loc i ind pen t the new 
S e five specific purposes that se i rary building 
me Of greates nportance n work ng out 1 he »p iches by road espec 
town pl in r \\ land in accordance wit » ek rive no better pres t 1 
th leas of e Society are (1) lo pre tn ipproach by Tall Intel gent tt plant 
serve and fix, so far as possible, the exist ng and tree maintenance would have a di 
ing town developments which are most in cided effect upon the appearance of th 
character with what you naturally want main roads, and by awakening local pric 
Wayland to be: (2) to eliminate or check, the character of private building might b 
so far as possible, undesirable and inhar improved and the orderliness of private 
nonious elements: (3) to anticipate the grounds increased. The town itself, how 
reasonable public requirements of the fu eve 1as the responsibility for the most 
ture: (4) to regulate, so far as possible, pt e( iry improvement, namely, the ac 
ate developments in the interests of the quisition of the triangle bounded by Mair 
whole town; (5) to avoid doing anything Street, the State Road west and Pelham 


lirect intent tmuiat Island Road 

ect intention of stimulating rea sland Road and its improvement as a pub 
estate values or increasing the population lic open space. In my judgment this is a 
the town ereat opportunity for Waylan Phis tt 


= ngle is so small and so situated that 
Improve the Approaches to the Town for private business purposes is more 
The impression n 


le at prese nt upon 


ma | mn likely to prove unfavorable to the order 
arriving at Wayland by rail or road 1s not and right appearance of the town. But if 
particularly agreeable. The railroad station were made a permanent public open 
and its surroundings are very ordinary, and space, all the property fronting upon it 
the views along the state road, both eas would be rendered more suitable for th 
and west, as the village is approached, and proper kind of store and business develop 
likewise along Main Street in Wayland and = ment. To illustrate the change that th 
Cochituate, are far from pleasing; in som adoption of this recommendation might 
places they are decidedly unsightly. A new ‘ring about I submit two sketches; one 
and better railroad station would help, but showing the approach to Wayland from the 
even with the present station a great 1m State Road west as it is to-day, the other 
provement could be effected by a more or the same approach as it might readily be 


derly development of the 
station, the construction of carriage 
and appropriate planting. 


near the station should be gradually elimi 


Poles and wires 


nated or rendered less conspicuous and ob 


jectionable in appearance. North of the 
railroad tracks between the Concord and 
Sudbury Roads, the triangular strip of 


ground should be bought by the town and 
rearranged so as to avoid the extra cross 


made 


little iri 


the town owned and improved the 


ingle. 


\nyone who has observed 


the number of rapidly moving vehicles that 
» 


pass this point in a day ma 


estimate its 


importance in forming the public impres- 


sion of Wayland. 
Suitable and Attractive Roads 
The highway system of Wayland is the 


result of influences exercised one by 


one 


| 


300 Lo 
ira 
t 
> 
it 1s thie “Al 
66 feet, and most of t roads 
hig of Wayland w | 3 
( T i 
‘ APPROACH TO WAYLAMD FROM STATE ROAD WEST 
St Wavla 
eet for 
1 roa ind 
T 
) ilks running parallel 
thre SVs cross con 
¢ foothpaths, suc is one finds in 
yes \\ ld be t 
cost of ! t ought not to be 
ral vearance of the villag: 
( ot Wa Cochituate un- 
trac nd, lisorderly PROPOSED APPROACK. TO WAYLAMD PROM STATE: ROAD WEST: 
Miu 1f the public as well as 
)» roperty lack eat and suitable im vervision and subjec the approval of the 
1) ement Wi it making t mn the loc improvement association 
Ire ull lik city Street, the grass could carry out the recommended planting 
sidewalks and gutters should 1f public and ‘quasi-public property, and 
ip ed according to a definite plan perhaps secure the cooperation of private 
> S I conspicuous curbing 1s property owners in the planting of private 
ndispe ible to a ne appearance ot the property. 
roads vl eras nargins 1 the store cen 
ters, and the carriage approaches to these Play in Country Towns 
stores and to the postoffice should be de One of the chief fallacies concerning play 
fined and provided for, and not left to the and recreation is that it is only necessary 
( ( locati if drivers for the public to pre vide for it in slum dis- 
lhe village center at Wavland would be tricts or, at least, in closely built-up sections 
ereathy improv yy the purchase of the where there are no private yards. Even su- 
two triangles already referred to in the perficial observation of the way children 
paragraphs relating to the rail and road use their time after school hours and dur- 
ipproaches to the vn and by the develop ing the summer vacations ought to convince 
nent of the town playground and recrea one of the error of this view. Country chil- 
tion field in connection with the Wayland dren often know less of good games than 
school. In both village centers much can — city children, and they often show less of 
be done by the planting of trees, shrubs and — the play impulse. They sometimes actually 
hardy perenmals. Here is an opportunity do not have so much opportunity to swim 
for the voluntary improvement association and skate and enjoy conveniently other out- 
to afford an object lesson. Under the su door sports 


Until recently, Wayland, like 


| 
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most towns of its size, has let each family fine outlook point 
find play opportunity for its own children ibut he ve 
as best it could; but within a year a real Russell's crossing 
start has been made to provide adequate more espec iD 
playfields in Wayland village and to direct itt look is w 
the play of children along the happiest and as a Jove of natut 
most fruitful lines Notwithstanding the he town ¢ In 
crudeness of the fields and the necessity for ny ot ‘ 


been 


excessive economy, the results have 
gratifying and convincing. It is especially 
fortunate that the town may still secure 
ypen land for play in direct connection with 
the public schools. 

lhe next step in the development of pub 
lic grounds in the town of W ayland for play 
and recreation should be the acceptance by 
the town of the Park Act. Without the 
acceptance of this act the town cannot pro 
ceed with confidence or economy to make 
the provision that is necessary for both 
young and old 

Fields for games are only a beginning 1n 


meeting the demands for play in a town like 
Wayland. Manv of its inhabitants have 


the 


++] +} - } 
ttle there because OT the 


heen attracts d to se 
beautiful natural features that may be en 
joyed. The Sudbury River and its marshes, 
the brooks and ponds, the s veral high view 
points and fine pieces of wi odland are un 
questionably among the main assets ot 
Wayland. But not one of these is owned 
or controlled by the town. They are all 
private property. It is true that owing to 
the gener sity of private owners, the towns 
people are still permitted to visit these 
natural features, but some day the privilege 
may be denie |. not so much from a change 
of opinion on the part of private owners as 
because of the impracticability of continu 
ing that privilege. In other places this 


change is taking place constantly. But, 
aside from this fact, the best use of such 
natural features is dependent upon public 
ownership, because only when the title to 
the property rests in the public is proper dé 
velopment for public use possible. 

The town of Wayland could well afford 
to acquire Mill Pond and its surrounding 
property with perhaps a strip along Mill- 
brook extending all the way to the main 
street. In addition to Mill Pond, the town 
should own at least enough of Baldwin's 
Pond to ensure good bathing facilities, and, 
if possible, secure swimming rights on Dud 
ley Pond, now owned, but I believe not used, 
by the Metropolitan Water Commission. 
Wayland could afford to buy a couple of 


The Future of the Town 
Much of the charm oft Wavland is luc 


ts Val places { I he it 
view ot tecture fi ss 4 
houses are ill | d 
roundings are simple and u eC 
nconspicuously bea M yt t 
modern ouses with their larg g 
seem to insure an open 1 « 1 
characte t e town T p 
levelop ts go, Wayland ts as 2 
ulspories Phe sti W ega ) 
thre Will it sutt vns 
hi red through the constt oO 
bt te out I keep ng w sp 
en character! \\ ll t et 
orate until it becomes commonplace like 


ther towns which might easily be men 


ioned, and thus lose part of its present 
peculiar appeal ? Unquestionably there 
tendency for all towns near increasing 
city population to become “citified” and 
lose their old-fashioned and quaint appeat 
ance. If this is an undesirable form of d 


vel pment-— | believe the citizens o 


what can be done to prevent it? 
Phe town itself can do something ot 
adopting suitable ling reg 
(tions \t the present ne building in 
Wavland s entirely unrestrict 1, so that 
virtually anvthing can be built anywhere 
Under these circumstances it Is an evidences 
f widespread good taste and pt le in the 
own that worse things have not Nappenes 


But the present method is an unsafe on 


the fire riSk, Insure Sa 
tary homes, ind, so far as possible, en 
courage the construction oft homes that 
would enhance and not diminish the beauty 
of the town Its next-door neighbor, the 
town of Weston, has taken the first step 
such a program \t the last town meeting 
thre selectinen were authorize to appoint 
ot hve to dratt i tenement 
house law and to report t xt 
ing The membership les tw il 


| ce of Reeves’ Hill. Th 

| 

4 

| 


This committee has lrafte 


hvsician and 


( ction ot new 
terat ; ld teney nt 
Lilt Alle I tenemen 
( Nas laf aS poss 
~ 
man ses 
‘ ent ina ) ties tor 
\ \ a 

Wi iW sure tn 
i e ft ten ent nouses a 


‘ on ist tis 
i cs 1 Wile 
include all dwellings and not merel 
(othicially \ i town 
nougn to sure reiv) Satts 
It ) Iso t \ 
{ cal DT ) hy ] 
in ri W 


ré 
vith 
\ 


successful \s a step in this 
be possible to get many 
t real estate to insert re 
ls of property at the 
l tend to bring about 
nt. This is not at all 


I NpPcnsi ve or Inexpensive 


11 
rg r small place s. It 1s 
ognize t the townspeople 
ls, and that bv operation 
) | ealized 


ments in which the common 


This move 


1) cooperation, and it 
for the townspeople 
sure durabl satisfactions 


and tuture genera 


OF PROPOSED 
~ 


WAYLAND VILLACE MASS 


- 
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tects, a bDullder, a a CierTgy surp oly 
man a by-law lirect it 
uldings privat 
to strict sul 
built nN t sn 
\\ regar tor Int historv ot Wavland there are 
mat of her citizens acting un 
ld not \| s do not make demands in r 
ten t : rection as earlier times, but they 
lo call tor the same sort of lea lership and 
t n sort of cooperation in carrying 
lominant purpose. 
; tering Waviand is a 1 for 
nefits to present 
wil 
a Sy y | 
>: 4% 


Why Not? 


An Appeal to Park Superintendents, City Foresters and Others to Work 
for the Restoration of Our Native Birds 


alo 


By L. G. Vair 


l desirable an organized movement to 
destroy all trees might be inaugurated. 
Why not? 

By having a gang of woodchoppers in 
very community complete destruction 
could be wrought in a few years. Equip 
those gangs with shotguns, however, in 
stead of axes, and the same end could be 
attained quicker and with far less effort. 
lf all the birds were killed, not only would 
the trees perish, but so also would all vege 
table life that is on the land, in a very short 
time. 

lhe birds are Nature’s provision to hold 
in check the insects, preventing them from 
increasing to the proportions of a scourge. 
lhe more we have cut down the abundance 
if birds, the worse has become the menace 
of the creeping, flying, winged things that 
rob the farmer of the profits of his toil, the 
orchards of their fruit, the cities and com- 
monwealths of their shade and forest trees. 
Massachusetts, spending hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars the last few years to check 
the depredations of the gypsy and brown- 
tailed moths, is a good illustration in point. 

It has been stated by various students of 
the question and by numerous scientific 
men that we face no issue so important as 
restoring our native birds. Further, it has 
heen variously estimated by these same men 
that if something is not done, a period of 
fifteen to thirty years will see an end to 
vegetable existence in our country, with a 
result more fatal to all animal life than was 
the scourge of locusts at one time a cal 
amity to the ancient Egyptians. What are 
we going to do about it? Why is not an 
organized movement to interpose difficulties 
in the way of destruction via the insect 
route not only a possibility but a reality? 

Every park should be filled with the 
song of insectivorous birds and not merely 
with the din and chatter of the pestiferous 
English sparrow. Two hundred millions 
of dollars are lost each year to the farmers 
and fruit growers of the country through 
the ravages of insects. Speaking on the 
basis of average alone, that means that if 


t farmer tises crops during the yeat vhic 

potentially would total in value two thou 
lollar rr he mnhet 1] 

sand dollars gross, he must actually pa \ 


hundred dollars of that gross return to th 
insects. In other words, one-tenth 

agricultural wealth is yearly paid to meet 
the levy made by the insects. If the state 
were to levy a 10 per cent tax, what glori 
ous capital it would make for the honorable 
political spelll 


Ibinders of the opposing 


rt 
lg party 


- I 
lhe figures given are taken from stat 


stics 
furnished by our United States Division of 
Ornithology. 

here has long been agitation and even 
an organized movement astir having in 
view the protection of birds. The idea h 
heen good, the work a noble one and in a 
degree successful, and vet, in spite of our 
splendid Audubon Society of national scop 
our peril in this matter is greater than ever 
We have come to the time when we must 
consider birds and their value, not from a 


sentimental 


side, but from the standpoint of 
a practical business proposition. If we re 
store our native birds, we will protect our 
great natural wealth. But if we slothfully 
disregard the matter and wait for our doom, 
it wil 


1 come, and come quickly, too, on thx 
wings of predacious insects. 

A new organization called “The Restora 
tion Band of America,’ having for its 
motto “Save the Birds or Lose Your 
Trees,” has recently sprung into being 
This organization aims to become 1 


ationa 
in scope, with branches in every state, and 
is rapidly growing, receiving the endorse 
ment and support of the people everywhere. 
Branches have already been organized in 
several states under state articles of incor 
poration, showing that the underlying pur 
pose is a serious one. The Restorati 


n 
Band of America aims to educate the child 


and there may soon be a time when in this 


respect “the son will be father to the man,” 
in that the growing generation will mak« 
the earlier generation think and carry into 
action a spl ndid idea. 

\n unusual opportunity for public service 


is presented by this situation to every park 


) 7 | to others officially con 
sponsible for the manag« 
yf park It is a very simple and in 
‘ itter to attract the birds, and it 
ficult to fight the enemies of the 
1 T { reat 1 of artificial cover 
for the birds is absolutely necessary, be 
cause with thi level of the pioneet 
So the itural breeding grounds, the 
) wr eT the bir Is, 
i t retor been forced to nest 


iT tT the he Iptul kind, which destroy other 
insects. On the other hand, the diet of our 
native birds is made up of from 75 to 9o 
per cent of destructive insects. It is not by 
eason oO is poor showing as a consumer 
»f insects, however, that the English spar 

\ s conde 1 but because of his per 
licious activity breaking up the nests of 

ily valuable birds. 

\ park worker who will study the habits 

irrows short while will soon se¢ 


SUCH FINE, LUXURIANT FOLIAGE AS 
y protection is afforded, espe 
cially from the English sparrow 


There is probably no enemy of our native 


birds as relentless, as destructive as the 
When asked 
has no redeeming trait, John 
Davev once said, “Yes, the same as that 
| devil 


\part from tl 18, 


English sparrow 


if the Eng 


eternal persistence.” 
it would seem that all the 
in bird life 


cs ever existed 
ive ecome concentrated in these “rats of 
the ait Scientists claim that the English 
maarrows cons per cent 


ne scarcely three 


of insects in their diet, and even of that 


small percentage many of the bugs eaten 


THIS IS THE 


BIRTHRIGHT OF EVERY TREE 
how they differ from other birds. They 
can be made to collect in groups, in which 
no other birds are present, about some food 
thrown out as a trap, and then a large 
killed with a single shot. 
There are many other methods of destroy- 
ing them, which should be done at every 
Phis is true of other bird 
enemies, particularly of tramp cats. 


number can be 


possible time 
Many of our park superintendents and 
from England, 
and to those who do it will be unnecessary 


horticulturists have come 
to repeat that the reason the older country 
valuable birds is because it 
of really protective 


has so many 
affords them plenty 
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cover in the brambly, thorny hedges. In 
narks in this country, where it is impossible 
to duplicate the thorny hedges, certain trees 
of brambly habits should be planted with 
particular purpose mm view of supply 
ing good nesting cover for the birds. Such 
thornapple, hornbean, 
whitethorn, and others of brambly growth, 
will, when cut back, force out a dense 
erowth of new brambly whorls in which the 
hirds find ideal nesting conditions, and in 


varieties as the 


zens and the farmers of the surrounding 


countrv. You may think this is an impossib 


Way to s ilve a great problem, but 1f every 
park superintendent were to do that very 
thing it would have a cumulative value in 

possible to measure. Another thing that 
should be done, which will cost the park but 
little money, is to plant many Russian mul 


berry trees. The reason is apparent when 
it is known that mulberry trees planted 
cherry orchards will be full of birds whi 


rHiIS TREE TAS BEEN ALMOST 


which they will be safe from their enemies. 
lf your park is full of such cover in prop- 
erly selected places, certain birds will be 
attracted and others will come when bird- 
houses are distributed through the trees. 
If there is an orchard close by, the increased 
number of birds which have been attracted 
to the park will consider this as their 
natural feeding grounds, and the result will 
be that you can point out definite results to 
farmers and others, that prove the value of 
birds. 

You should not only go to the trifling ex- 
pense of producing this bird cover, but you 


should inform your self on the bird subject 
and constantly agitate it among local citi- 


DEFOLIATED BY THI BAGWORM 


the ripe cherries are untouched. Birds will 
nest near a known good food supply. 

The live-wire park superintendent and 
the public-spirited citizen who is actively 
interested in the management of the park 
should have something more in mind than 
accomplishing the mere routine details of 
his work. Back of all the ordinary com- 
monplaces of the daily work should be a 


his 


y 


public-spirited man, that you may be secure 


h purpose. Resolve to be an educator, a 


in your position and in the estimation and 
gratitude of your emplayers, the public, 


through your aggressive interest in the 


restoration of our native birds. 


Why not? 
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Public Schools and the Playground Movement 


Making the Best Use of the Recreational Equipment Already 
at Hand—Improving, Increasing and Supervising It 


By Lerbert H. Weir 


Field Secretary, Playground and Recreation Association of America 


for the 

VEN if the commission form of or- 
ganization an | management of a com 
munity’s recreation program becomes 

thi prevailing meth d, as seems to be the 
tendency now, the public schools will of 
ecessity be the gathering point of much 
f the activity Chere are several reasons 
why this isso. Among them are the follow 
1. In the first place, even from a very 
early age, through the gradual increase of 
kindergartens, the schools, for three 
fourths of the vear, have the majority of 


the children up to the thirteenth or four 
and with modern city life con 
devel ping that the 
control for twelve 
and perhaps for a 
greater number of hours during the day. In 


tec nth year, 


feeling is 
kee p 


year, 


tions a 
schools s 
months of the 
some cities regular day pupils are coming 
under the supervisory control of the schools 
even for study purposes in the evening. 
2. Again, the schools have the grounds, 


buildings, equipment, and, most important 
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Pacific Coast 


of all, the teachers and leaders. It is sig 
nificant that in the laying out of a play 
city, the 
grounds furnish a ready-made basis, inas 


ground system in any school 


much as they are in effective radius of 
every child in every community of the city. 
Che school building does away immediately, 
as a general rule, with the necessity of 
erecting special buildings such as lavatories, 
field houses or recreation buildings, which 
represents a great economic saving to the 
community. 

3. Thirdly, there is a growing sentiment 
that the material expenditure represented in 
school grounds, buildings and equipment 
ought to be returning to the community a 
greater dividend upon the investment than 
it is now doing; hence we have the move- 
ment for the wider use of school buildings 
and grounds. This movement aims to make 
the school the center, not only of the edu- 
cational life of the community, but of the 
recreational, social, health and civic life as 
well. This has taken many forms, such as 


Ty 
| 


rHE AMI 


evening schools, vacation schools, popular 


urses, community meetings, even 


cial 


lecture Cé 


ion centers, sé centers, public 


libraries. dental clinics, mov 


ing picture shows, public gymnasiums, 
clubs of all sorts and other forms of activ 
itv of both old and young Perhaps it 1s not 
wise for schools to branch out into this 
great field of sé cial and recreational ac 
tivity, but whether the schoe ] organization 


tself does this or whether 1t cooperates 
with a public recreation comnission, the 
possibilities for constructive educational 


“ial work are so great through the 


of this equipment ready at hand 


that the fe ld ought not te lie fallow becauss 
of want of working. 

j. The educational value of play is a 
matter of very ¢ | | knowledge, but its sign 
ficance and power have been largely lost 
under our present system | f school courses 
of study. I shall not attempt to discuss at 


length this phase of the relation of 


*hool, 
to that admirable litt 


Plays and 


the play 


movement to but will refer you 


le book, “Education by 


Games,” by Prof. George | 


Johnson, as a basis for the study of this 
subject. If it is true, however, that play ts 
the law of the development of the child; 11 
t be true that his early years, to the adol 


SCHOOL CHILDREN I NJOYING 


Park and School Departments ot 


ICA 


escel perio it ire ¢ 
motor developm« irily 

? 

sing 1 luca 
an iteres c 
be true that the higher s 11 
fe can Ve be t u 

not makin e ore est pos 
natural ru ental 
cn ld \\ is play 


Suggestions for the Development of 
Public Schools 


Space to play upol 
} rol nf 
( boards form 
on gt or thre 
nd 
ery smMali aTCa OF 
iround it. In the ge cities 
where the bu lings w 
and t yasis Was 
work of the child i e class 
not thou 1 cess ) 
chase rg reas f of 
sen rey teven ( 
vd in the rural distri rf t 
ntrv, alt on t 
nstances to the con 
1 
f the play las ‘ 


Play in 


wit 
ing recreate re that 
and 
gr | 
3 
) the { 
new 
/ | | / | | \ 
\\ 17 | | \ | 
INGS IN ONE OF THE SEATI YGROUNDS 


t ent reg groun 
‘ | tates in 
play spac per ¢ ug ) 
it t cho ly 
30 treet pr ( 
vest coast region \ Dill was actua ) 
fore the legislature of the sta of \W 
ton nakine it itor won s« 
iv lg Patlory 
irds to provide 100 square feet of ground 
tor each child lhis failed to become a 
serves to show the remarkable Changs 
itt regarding the questi n I spact 
1 very recen years 
nere are aiso a number of concrets 1s 
h ~] 1, 
trations ot this attitude. The School Board 


of Portland, Ore., spent $150,000 last year 


in enlarging its school grounds; Oakland, 


Cal., voted nearly a half million of bonds 
tor the same purpose; Sacramento voted a 
large sum of money, some of which will be 
d enlat ging school grounds: Taco 
ma Wash likewise It is the pla 1 ot 
Spokane, when the million-dollar bond issuc 
1s available, which will probably b< his f ill 


to purchase 2; Sites in connection w th al 


grounds, thus 


ready existing 


and efficient in devel 


here are many other 


s same tendency even in the 


ricts 

9 | and Recreation Associa 
f As cates the securing of 

ree acres for every grade build- 


least five acres for every high 


For the latter ten or fifteen would 
secause of the cold and rain in some 
he country, inclosed play spaces 
sary lhese are nerally located 
ment in most cities. Play at its 
vever, must be outdoors. In thos« 
if the country, notably the west 
re the temperature is never so 
be a hindrance to play in the open 
round, but where rain is a pre 
x factor, covered playground areas 
o] lesirable. One such covered out 
y sium is to be found in connec 
the Portland Academy, Portland, 

2 é ul lding should not be located in 
f the plot of ground, but in one 
corner. oof vell toward the edge of one or 
side, thus leaving as much avail 
ile space for plays and games as possible. 
3 e school playground should be 
fenced for the purpose of management, of 
protection of property, and to guard against 
s becoming the resort of unde 
versons. Sufficient space around the 
e should be provided for the planting 
if shrubs and vines and perhaps for a strip 
of his parking gives greater seclu 
s 1, an udds greatly to the beauty of the 

ndings 


have a 
iding the girls’ and boys’ sides of 


found necessary to 
the ground. For the prevention of acci 
also advisable to have a low 
fence around the swings. 
\s to equipment, reduce it to a minimum. 
urt, a slide, some little swings and 
blocks for the little children; 
swings, teeter board, slide, volley ball and 
perhaps, for the 
teeter boards, traveling 
horizontal bar, jumping pit 
and ball outfits for the boys make a fairly 
good equipment, and some of this may be 
omitted In 


basketball court, tennis 
girls; and swings, 
rings, slides, 


placing apparatus, place it 
wherever possible near the edge of the 


ground so as to leave as large an open space 


in the center as possible for running games 
and plays. If there is a manual training 
department connected with the school, get 
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them more adaptable 
oping the play idea. 


AMI 


rHE 


the big boys interested by permitting them 


to make much of the apparatus, or parents’ sc 
associations might be interested in doimeg l 
this. If the money ts available, it is prob 
ably more economical in the long run t 
buy the best commercial apparatus 
Supervision of School Playgrounds ; 
During the school year this will fall 
largely upon the teachers themselves for th 
recess and noon activities and before and 
after school, if this system be adopted. For 
supervision outside of school hours, teach 
ers should receive extra compensation based ch 
upon some regularly adopted schedul \ 
payment for extra services. For the gen exan 
eral supervision, and in order to secure un lent 
form work, the plan of having a physical 1 
director with one or more assistants train 
in plays and games as Wt ll as in calisthenics or 
and gymnastics might be followed. Pla 
ground classes might be organized among 
the teach rs under the direction ot ( 
physical director or an assistant, as Is lon ) 
‘in Cincinnati and some other cities, so as 


to fit the teacher for leacde rship in plays 


and games. Teachers would find it profit 
interesting 


colleges and universities 


able and to attend the summer 


sessions of those 


in as in 


giving courses 
State University, Wisconsin, olu 
etc 


~ 
~ 
) 
¢ 
1¢ 
is 
1 
rie 
\ 


ol playgrounds 
ent, ire generally ) 
ichers W al \ oy 
it sl | 1 
ir-round rk 
ar-round WoOTR sugges 
Ne Taine 
1 
) employe Tor 
ear inste id nine 
1 
play and t creat 
in the sci \ 1 Suk 
size of the scho S 


rtain changes in school at 
ler 


the wider use of the schor 
ty demands. Suppose, ! 
ool principal or superintet 
i 
sire to take up the recrea 
of the working boy and git 
ntinued educational a in 
le 
ind to adults, to assist in t 
the adult toreign « ent 
ti¢ rtorn ces 
rage scno 1 ling I 
vns be fitted for this w 
+ 
al 4 
( pi ent | 
res Of the vler 
ep exten 


NING 1 


BROOK! 


GYMNASIUM AND 


Vacation sch 
1 
BOYS’ \ BACK, \UGHLIN PARK PLAYGROUND 
Used by students in the ng 


\ description f one such building 1 desire to put it to Che plans of future 
ke this pl grade buildings in this city call for swim 

District School of this city, in ming pools also. A model building erected 

regular class rooms, has in Lexington, Ky., this summer has all these 

ment features, including a swimming pool and a 

ceili a lar publ c laun Irv. ol workers can do 

nd dressing rooms, much in furthering the development of this 

root I ption room, a museum more useful type of building by acquainting 

r nestic their school boards with these new features: 

0 shower ind inasmuch as a great deal depends upon 

liclly equippe l gym the advice f the architects as to the form 

a \\ I n I swin ig f th ling, they likewise could wield a 
pool t tvp lding would be almost tremendous power along the line of this de 

nm 1 elop ent 


Fogs Caused By City Smoke 
By J. Cecil Alter 


(din vorst habits a city can i stat f the atmosphere as to show no 
\s from many unsani suspended particles of any kind, laboratory 

vithin our present consid experiments have shown that fog particles, 

erat t ibtle, yet important, effect which are the same as cloud particles, 
winter time would still be produced, but by a greater 

ge of humidity and a much lower 
t mo! Ire temperature Thus it will be seen that the 
nt is th freer the atmosphere is of all kinds of dust 
fos particles the less will be the tendency to- 


Of cout the more potent agent in the ward the filthy fogs of winter. 
pt n of general winter fogs, that is, In winter the amount of ordinary dust 
fogs, is pres- particles in the atmosphere is naturally 
stagnant area of much less than in summer, because the fields 
S ve e smoke ind reads are giving up less dust to passing 
part this time, losing their winds lo offset this minimum condition 
vac me much cooler than of natural dust particles in winter, there 
ng anda tiny glcbule of | are smoke particles from city furnaces and 


lensed on the homes, which more than make up the de 
tached to it, thus mak ficiency in dust particles over a city of at 


fogs. If complete absence of smoke par Under some circumstances smoke par 
sible, the proper conditions ticles may, when sufficiently cooled, settle 

ometric pressure and atmospheric to earth; but, by the formation of the small, 
produce winter fogs, buoyant moisture globule around it, the 


but thev ec | not. under any circum smoke 


particle is suspended, or floated 
stances, at an inland citv, be so dense, or along with billions of others, for the same 
x time, as if smoke particles reason that all cloud particles are borne up: 
were pt eason is that the fog and by reason of this suspension the atmos 


vy phere soon becomes “congested,” or fogged. 
st particles the air, or, what is very If the smoke particles were not cooled, by 

would have to be radiating their heat, sufficiently to condense 
tormed by a peculiar coalescing of a num the moisture from the adjacent air, the fog 
her of micresco sture particles them- particles could not be produced, and the 


elves smoke particles, not adhering in the vapor 


\ssu y t there could be s muurihed masses, would much sooner settle, or drift 


i 
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smo} rticl trac 


iWay lor this reason the same amount 
of smoke in summer is less obnoxious than 
in winter 

lt is interesting to note what a quantity 
of solid matter, namely, carbon, sulphurous 
ind mineral matter, ete., may be held in 
suspension by a good, robust fog, and con 
sequently dep ed on all surfaces that are 
n contac with the log Deposits have 
heen measured as great as 22 pounds per 
icre: son t this we breathe, some we 
eat, some gets into our complexion, 
into our clothing and some on the house 


wife’s laundry; and it isn’t any wonder ws 
“Clean City” clubs and “Fresh Air” 


occupy but a 


very 
Ordinarily about 4o cent of this 
n the air 


per 


is carbon; 35 to 40 


per cent mineral matter; 10 per cent hy 
drecarbons, and 4 per cent sulphuric acid, 


with small amounts of a half-dozen other 


erally wing or ragging V, 1g 
+} 
ilott er parts o ‘ vns 
| 
~ A > ~ 
eal ) 
Wh es the dust go? S 
1) 
\ VaVS Tises 
s Vil T 
\ 
Vite ve of ( 
- 
W fu ces ) 
phere in rt icave t 
1 + 
eep rs and 
the h s will 
‘ lan bpetor \n \ 
] } 
iven § ea 
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A Few Observations ) 
By L. C. Breed 


Greeting the Newcomer 


The citizens of every large city should 


imitate Denver and erect an arch at the 
Union Station bearing the word “WE! 
coME.” At night the arch is illuminated 


by 1,c00 electric lights. It is gratifying to 
the newcomer to be thus warmly greeted 
+ + 

Visit Home Industries 

People travel long distances to see an ex 
position, but neglect to avail themselves of 
one conducted on a smaller scale in their 
own cities. “Shoemakers’ children go bare 
foot.” In 
the grammar 


some cities it is the custom of 


schools to arrange visits to 
the several manufacturing plants by per- 
mission of the proprietors. Here is an in 
teresting f education furnished 
without cost—or, at most, that of a car fare. 


+ + 


phase ot 


Viewing the City 

Every 
should be invited to obtain a 
city from the topmost stories of the vari 
This is the quickest and 


stranger visiting a great city 


view of the 


ous skyscrapers. 


Mos nteresting Way » 
city i bird’ ew | its 
inhabitants would do well to a em 
selves the opportunity which this aff S 
Or re ne the extent of their ¢ na 
what nature has done to a iking it 
so attractive With rivet rorest ind 

cl it 

+ + 
The City’s Name 
It would seem to me eminently prop ( 

i city to trade-mark its nami Phe losse 
which, in the course of time, have arisen 
from the appropriation of the names ot} 
older cities through the scarriage of 


freight, express parcels, mail matter and 


telegrams, and even the delivery of passen 
gers, would appear to be sufficient to stop 
the practice, but all the same it goes on 


Here is a chance for the lawvers to suggest 
a remedy. How would it do to dub the new 
comer “junior” and require the next in o1 
er to call itself the 


This would at least tend to put the unwary 


third of the name 


on their guard. 


| 
substances. 


The Oklahoma City Way 


A Unique Method Whereby a State Capitol, a Bonus for an Im- 
portant Industry and Terminals for a Railroad Were 


Financed Through Land Donations 


By Will H. Clark 


HIN the cattle range where Ok ments, distinct from each other 
Citv 1 tands ture, but adroitly joined in 
Ir lk proclamat r { consummation that united a di 

ISSQ, inds of n and wo tarted ’ for the public good. 
1 The t] reason that Oklahoma 
t tell t 1O0-acre tat r the ( +t thet the state a bonus of a capital 
town lot. which was to constitute their fu site al $1,000,000 toward a_ building, 
vas the greatest t rac ich vy valuable land donations, the 
e world ever saw The starting line ex state capitol was permanently located there 
ended entire] round the bordet ipprox by Majority of the voters of the state in 

260 1 he ra vas toward a the summer of 1910 


mon center, where many of the riders \ ternal strife sprang up in each quar- 


finally t t rs < ng i tl pposit te! i the c ty immediately after the elec 
det \lthough there wet \ 30,000 ~—s‘ tion, each section offering a building site, 
‘ | lots, there was not sufficient for | offering to raise the $1,000,000 bonus 
lhe state accepted the site and bonus offer 
iffering was terrible in some i ni yy the citizens in the northeast part 
te no cover tor t cold of tl citv, backed by over 650 acres of 
‘ he meseekers lared not land from which to raise the $1,000,000, 
r claim for fear some one would vhich lands were placed in the hands of a 
heir absence. Such disputes State Capitol Building Company incorpor 
re too often settled by the man who was _ ated by citizens interested in this site. 
quickest on the trigger. While thx lhe legislature having failed to make an 
lers “held down” the claims, the wives and ippropriation from which to begin the con 
thers were often seen for days driving struction of a capitol, the Governor agreed 
1 \ id open coun vit \ the building company to accept $100,- 
n of oxen o f horses, and s times 000 cash and the 650 acres of land in 
with the family cow and a horse hitched as lieu of the $1,000,000 bonus, and to start th 
team to a wagon, with the little ones building within thirty days from the receipt 
ther | g for the husban father, of same 
who made the race for a home for them One hundred thousand dollars was too 
people who entered into that strife large a sum for the Northeast citizens to 
and who dared brave such hardships are raise in cash. They would give more land, 
the people who “got together” the next day but to raise $100,000 at once was out of the 
ind assisted in laying the foundation for question. The State Capitol Building Com- 
he state and city, the marvel of those who pany initiated a plan whereby they accepted 


ive visited it—the city of fine homes, donations of land for park purposes, then 
churches and schools, of well distributed asked for a bond issue by the city for $100,- 
vark lands and boulevards, of fine streets 000, to be used ostensibly to pay for such 
ut in reality to go to the state to 


ind sidewalks—a city that grew from noth parks, g 


in I88 to 10,037 in 1900, and then to start the capitol building. 


64,205 in 1910, a gain of 539.7 per cent in This suggested to the Chamber of Com- 
the last named ten years merce that they might join in a similar plan 


Personal, neighborhood and_ sectional and ask for a bond issue for $150,000 more 


‘e since the to get terminal grounds and a railroad to 


Strife have een the rule fh 


opening, but the resourcefulness and “get the Northwest, to reach a territory not now 


together” spirit of the citizenship of Okla covered by our trade, and for other pur- 
homa City have been illustrated recently by poses mentioned below. More lands were 
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donated for park purposes 
throughout the city, until their 
total value exceeded $300,000. 
he was called for 
the 12th day of February, 1912, 


election 


for a bond issue of $250,000 25 
year 5 per cent bonds. Che 
questions were joined in one 
proposition, one project being 
in the northeast part of the 
city and the other in the south 
west part of the city rhe 
property owners in the south- 


west had to vote “Yes” for the 
capitol to get their terminal and 
railway proposition 
and vice ver 

\fter 


campaign, 


through, 
sa 


a ten-day whirlwind 


‘a 
headed by the 


Chamber of Commerce, the 
bonds carried about 7 to 1. 


The bonds have been sold at a 
Of the total, 

the State 

Company. 
rhey in turn deliver the money 
to the and d 
the park lands to the city 


handsome bonus. 
$100,000 


Capitol 


(,overnor, 


eliver 


$150,000 goes to the Packing 


House Development Company 
for 25 acres of their land along 
with other lands for park pur- 


LOOKING 


poses. This development com- 

pany gives $20,000 of this fund for thi 
right of way for the Northwest Railway 
through the city and 25 acres of land for 


terminal grounds. The balance of th 
$150,000 is to clear title to their lands and 
to pay to a certain packing company a part 
of the $300,000 bonus for the location here 
of a $3,000,000 plant, which plant has been 
mpleted. 

The remainder of the lands held by the 
Packing House Development 


(composed of 610 citizens, organized and 


Company 


authorized to buy and sell lands to promot 
industries for Oklahoma City, and especial 
to raise the $300,000 bonus referred to 
above), will be sold, the proceeds of such 
sales to be used, first, to discharge the obli- 
gations to the packing plant, and to return 


to the city treasury $150,000 of the $250,000 


bond issue. 


ICAN CITY 


NORTH ON ROBINSON STREET FROM GRAND 
AVENUI OKLAHOMA CITY 
Three features of this proposition will 
» any beral citizen 
rs It 1s ne way to fr ich the citizen 
who o1 vorks in the hold-back straps 
and britchen and never in the collat when 
t comes to raising a bonus. He must pay a 
part of his share 1n taxes. 
Bs j—It is unjust that a few citizens 
should raise ill of the $1,100,000 to build 
state capitol, and unjust that 610 citizens 
sii utc raist ill ot thie $300,000 bonus to a 
pacl plant. and unjust that the Chambe 
of Commerce should be required to furnts 
terminals and right of way for the Nort 
wes tailway. The city gets vark lands 
worth over $300,000 and gets yack $150,000 
of the $250,000 bond issue 
Third—Joining the propositions 
inited a city that was divided in thr 
arts by the former local capitol fight 


NN a 
‘ 
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Social and Recreational Activity in Milwaukee | 
ocial and R tional Activity in Milwauke 
By Duane Mowry 
Late Member Milwaukee Board of School Directors 
enn cial and recreational commissions and the school board, and to 
Milwaukee has recently received provide supervision, instruction and over- 

il and su sem y the sight necessary to carry on public educa- 
1) This has tional and recreational activities in Mil- 

tan wo-tenths The last session of our legislature en 
r of issessed icted into a law a statute making possible 
a roperty if the for activities. It is applicable to 

» for children and “ities of the first, second and third class, but 

it was required to get the auth rity of the 
| ler the ly and citizens to levy a special tax for the pur- 
al 1 1 boar ening poses indicated before the movement could 
scl ication scho Is, reading rooms, hecomr perative This authority was ob- 
and. nmodations t e deter \pril, 1912. Preliminary steps, however, 
ined ‘ s | rd vithout hares to had alrea lv been taken looking to the in- 
the residents f the ty stallation f several f these centers. It 
e school board is also to cooperate with was felt that the intelligent sentiment of the 

ther boards or commissions having the city was decidedly in favor of this larger 
ustody and management of public parks, use of school buildings and grounds. And 


rar nuseun ind public buildings the vote taken, as before mentioned. shows 
ind grounds of whatever nature, by iking that the feeling was well founded. 
irrangements satistactory t » such boards or Phe Milwaukee Be ard ot School Direc- 


\ GAME OF DODGE BALL IN A MILWAUKEE SOCIAL CENTER 


is] 


* 


rHE 


is a conservative body. It desired to 
carefully and with this 
-omewhat new and not wholly tried-out un- 
dertaking. Accordingly, Mr. Rowland 
Haynes, who is an expert on the subjects 
nsideration, 
| survey of the situation and needs 
his upon 


tors 


proceed wisely 


under ¢ was employed to make 
a detailee 
in our city, 
<cientific conditions as they 
leted during the early 

a carefully worked 
to the 


basing conclusions 
impressed him. 
work was com] 
and 
submitted 


winter months, 
it report 
hoard some two months ago. 

The report 
mendations by Superintendent Pearse to 
the board for the appointment of a Super- 
visor of Playgrounds, Social Centers and 
Recreati nal W ork, this to be followed by 
the establishment of three or four social 
centers at once. A supervisor has been ap- 
pointed and two centers are already in suc- 
cessful ( peration in two of the school build- 
are located in portions 
of the city the local and home con- 
ditions seem most to demand them. Other 
are contemplated at an 


Was school 


formed the basis of recom- 


ings. The centers 


where 
centers, however, 
early day. 

The activities in these centers include a 


reading and study room with books from 


the Public Library for ready reference or 
t be loaned to those who desire them; a 
room for amusements and the playing ot 


quiet games; a room Tor amusement and the 


active games; gy mnasium 


playing of 
may be required, to be 


classes, aS many as 
determined by the number of applicants; 
general entertainment. 

These activities are 
by the younger people, those under twenty- 
five and over, say, fifteen years of age. But 
it is not designed for this class only. Older 
taking advantage of these offer- 
general 
attract 


largely patronized 


people are 
And it is noticeable that the 
beginning to 
These events consist 


ings. 
entertainments are 
many of the adults 
of evenings of music, vocal and 
mental, of lectures and moving-picture 
shows and of dancing. All of this work is 
under supervision and is absolutely above 


instru 


criticism. 
Clubs for boys, clubs for girls, for young 
men, for young women, are also being 


formed. These are working out gradually 
But it is intended that the social side of life 
should be emphasized. This can be and 
is developed in the amusements which are 


encouraged. At first, there was some tim 
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idity among the would-be patrons of these 
centers. It was a movement for a meeting 
place on common ground which was quite 
new and unfamiliar to many. The supet 
visor and his assistants are gt idu ver 
coming this feeling Their work ts 1) 
tant along this lin 

Prepat tions are being Ma { 
to equip SeVE il playgre inds > > 
which is soon to open Thos 
the social centers will be then transterr 
to these other activities. This may wot tak 
all of the workers, but much of the work 
the social centers can be dispensed with in 
warm weather. It 1s understood that sev- 
eral of the city parks will be equipp 1 with 
playgr und apparatus. This will assist 
materially in developing this phase of the 


harmony bet 


And it is to b 


There seems to be 


work. 


the school an | park boards. 


remembered that the Milwaukee parks art 
among the best p itronized attractions in the 
citv. The street railway company, which 


alwavs has an eye tor business, has recog 


nized this fact, and has, for a n 
liberally 


umber ot 
seasons, contributed to the 
ot noid open air concerts 1 
\s many as twenty thousand persons 
| 


nest 


ng 


pense 
parks. 
have been known to assemble on t occa 
ildings and 
Is and of ildings and 
srounds is nfessedly in its beginning 
stages in Milwaukee. 


good e: 


that 


is being prosecuted in 


there is every indication most 
factory results will follow therefrom. | 
school board is in sympathy with the entet 
superintendent is firm in th 


prise, and the 
for 


that 
practical gor d is here offered the peopl 
the And there 
spirite | citizens, both men an | women, 


conviction an opportumty 


are many public 


city. 


narrow or picayunish, who are @1\ 


are not 
ing liberally « f their time and thought to 
make the movement a success These are 


outside of the pale of official life. 


There is reason for saving that vacation 
playgr' unds will also be install lin a few 
weeks, which will take care of the street 
arabs when school time 1s over It 1 
hoped that it will supersede the juvenil 
court with its unfortunate yout ful victims 
It can easily be made an economical move 
ment, saving both dollars and manhood, pat 
ticularly the latter. 


The writer has been informed that at 


il 
f 
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tunities afforded. But this is moving along 
with good success; the supervisor and his 
assistants are busy explaining the scheme 
and its aims with encouraging results. 
\ltogether, it is believed that Milwaukee 
is to be congratulated upon the auspicious 
beginning of this wider movement in the 


terest of a larger and better vision ar 


Chicago’s Health Department Exhibit 


By Chalmers Lowell Pancoast 


i 
opening of the second soci il center, which 
located on the south side of the city, 
‘ine hundred people attended from the sur 
ehborhood. This is an index 

) the vement 18 DeIng rece ved by 
e citizens It is also an assurance that 
the work not to be in vain. It will, un 
joubtedly, require some time to acquaint 
the people with the workings ind oppor- 
Hk Chicago Health Department man 
tains a permanent exhibit, which con 

sists of working models constructed 

to be ot pract cal educational value One 
lisplav which is found at all child weltare 
and municipal shows, and various | hicago 
expositions, shows 3,500 miniature dolls 
representing the unnecessary leaths among 
babies born in Chicago each year. In the 


center of this exhibit is an opening behind 


which a procession f the doll 1 


abies passes 


0 DOLLS MOUNTED IN AN EXHIBIT 
AMONG CHICAGO BABIES EACH YEAR 

\ the e hat f the figure of Death its d 
shown in the cen 


beneath the scythe held in the hands of the 
rim figure of Death. The scythe falls on 
every fourth doll, which immediately drops 
iew. It is operated by a person con 
cealed in the box 

ihis startling demonstration of death 
lealing with Chicago babies always makes a 


causes them to realize as never before the 


great crime of the city in permitting every 


fourth baby born to drop into the grave be 


tr 


HEALTH 


Sons 


REPRESENTING THE UNNECESSARY DEATHS 


every fourth dol is it passes before the opening 


ter of the picture 


eep impression on exposition visitors, and 


j 
—— i 
more useful citizenship. | 
| 
| 
* 
ity OF Chi. Depa’ TISTICS- 
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Lore reaching the age of one year. One of street dust, flies, animals, and promiscuous 
‘ the placards on this exhibit says that more — public handling . les 
} than half the slaughter can be prevented if you clean and childs 
i the public will only do its duty. Health agaist open tru Is 
fiicers from all parts of the country and _ streets, street soda fountains, open waffl 
: others interested in matters of health find wagons, hokey-pokey ice cream, publi 
‘ this exhibit, which 1s maintained perma drinking cups. Housewives must not buy 
‘ nently at the City Building, worthy of study. foods in the open, fly-infested markets 
\nother instructive exhibit is the breath from street peddlers using open wago 
; ing dolls, a model operated to demonstrate Investigate vour milk man, yout baker 
Of Chicago- Department Of Heplth 7q 


What Tic MUNICIPAL LABORATORY. punicipa al Labora 


Asa ape Saving Staten 


HAS DONE 
‘Whe tubosators Saves Wang 
toes Gay tee | 


rit rURERCULOUS COW, AN INTERESTING FEATURI OF THE ENHIBII 

the dangers of poorly ventilated sleeping — your ice man and your market man; know 

; chambers In one of the small rooms a where vour ice cream is made and how re 

i mother and baby are sleeping. They are Phe municipal laboratory is perhaps the 

{ shown to be breathing, and the air expelled — most valuable feature as an educational 
from their lungs is carried out as smoke — factor in promoting the health of a large 
through the open door and windows. citv. In this exhibit is shown “The Tuber 

Underneath this is a duplicate scene with culous Cow,” and a comprehensn emon 
breathing sleepers in a tightly closed room. stration of how this cow spreads consump 
heir breath, also represented by small tion The explanation of this exhibit is to 
puffs of smoke, completely clouds the room, the effect that “The Tub rculous Cow's 
clearly demonstrating the ill health result milk contains tubercular germs. But 11 such 
ing from pollution of a closed room. milk is efficiently pasteurized the germs are 
\nother valuabl part of the health ex- destroyed. If it ts consumed raw, it wil 

hibit is the “Healthburst,” which is a white affect the persons consuming It. Nine per 
cheesecloth dyed with colors extracted from cent of the raw milk shipped to Chicago 
artificially colored foods and candies, col contains the germs of consumption. About 
lected in Chicago city markets. There are 15 per cent of the city children have cow 
also on display photographs showing various — tuberculosis lhe remedy is compulsory tu 
branches of food inspection. This exhibit berculin testing of all dairy cattl Until 
is emphasized by drawings captioned: then PASTEURIZE THE MILK.” 
“Death Lurks in Dirty Food”; “There is Several other charts tell how the labora 
indescribable filth on foodstuffs exposed to tory saves thousands of lives every year 
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Letters to 


Dreams ComingjTrue 


lo the editor of THE AMERICAN CITY 

HI West 1s 0 hit \ CIVIC 

cme el lus lt arg part 

to prepa the 

i 
l Pacit osition, when it is felt 
the 


f such a ement for a long time 
B \ ite ( at caus¢ t 
oy 1 to one who makes plans 
hina the litics Tor vh cn he 
) 1 eay T i It is 
not ily tis and the 
\ t is suc encouragment tor other 
cit it ts irger sig ne CK pet 
s excuse writing of it Phat the 
enthusiasm whi s bringing these results 
has con everal years after the making 
tt ) the least iteresting fea- 
e ot the n te 
Called to California in early March, | 
f | Los Angeles in a very turmoil of 
civic imp ement fervor In a stay of 
ess than a week's duration, official action 
was taken on four big projects which con 
stituted pat id a ma part, of the re 
ort on the citv’s improvement that was 
nitted to the Municipal Art Commission 
four and a half vears ago. 
rhe first matter to be acted upon in those 
ivs, and it was the one which created 
perhaps the most public interest, was the 
natter of purchasing the Normal School 
hill as a site for a new public library, an 
irt gallery and an auditorium Chis hill, 
which is almost ideal in height, size and 
ocation, has long been crowned by a hide- 
ous red brick building which served as the 


Normal 


state School. Reece ntly, as the re- 
port of some vears ago anticipat l, the state 
has bought a large tract of land on the out 
skirts of the city as a site for a group of 
new and better buildings. The old site was 
theretore offered for sale at a valuation of 

ulf a mill lollars. Located in the very 
heart of the city, hardly two blocks from 


ne of the busiest corners, the opportunity 


was seen to be one which could not come 


again. Great public interest was aroused, 
and when the Council pleaded poverty— 


the Editor 


ibably with good reason, considering the 


city’s enormous expenditures for water, 
harbor, and power—several individual 
yankers came forward and offered to buy 
the hill and hold it until the city should bx 
able to reimburse them. The acceptance 
f this offer was unanimously recommended 
to the Council by the Finance Committee. 
Success with this project immediately 
stirred up a revival of interest in the pro 
yosed sale of the old City Hall and the con 


struction of a new building with the pro 
ds, this new building to be grouped in a 


cet 
civic center with the Court House and 
Post Office. Such was the interest now 
manifested in this scheme that the City 
Council agreed to submit the matter for 


As if these 
achievements were not enough, the Coun- 
petition, 


public vote at a May election. 


cil, in response to a authorized 


the widening of Vermont Avenue from 8o 
feet to 120 feet, that it might be trans 
formed into a boulevard leading ultimately 


from the mountains to the sea. Then, as a 
final step in the week’s campaign for greater 
municipal beauty, the plans were matured 
for a parkway which is to lead through the 
and Los Angeles 


\rrovo Secco 


with Pasadena. 

rhe next stop was made at Santa Bar 
bara, where the plans for a Canon Park 
referred to in THE 


connect 


have been already 
AMERICAN CITY 

Then came San José, where the replan 
ning of wonderful Alum Rock Cafion on the 
lines laid down some years ago was in ac 
tual process. 

The next days were spent in San Fran 
which was in the midst of a hot cam 
paign in behalf of a bond issue of $8,800,000 
For this a dozen 
meetings were being held every night, and 
even Tetrazzini made a public appeal in be 
half of it in an address from a platform 
in Market Street. The election day came 
and the bonds were carried by an enormous 
majority. 


cisco 


for a new civic center. 


Denver was the next stop, and bids were 
being opened for the two and one-half mil- 
lion dollar bond issue which had been voted 
for the civic center there. 

On the way home, the chance purchase of 
a St. Louis newspaper brought the good 


Word While that is the spark which has 
set the West afire. there has been promise 
[752] 
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news, subsequently confirmed by mail, that 
the land for a park, stretching two miles 
along the St. Mary’s River, which had been 
pre posed for Fort Wayne, Indiana, had just 
been given to the city by two citizens. 

Then in the waiting mail at home, to 
complete this series of dreams that came 
true, was the announcement that a_ park 
which had been suggested in Honolulu had 
been just secured, the former Queen, who 
owned the property, having given it to the 
city for that purpose, and a public subscrip 
tion having raised the money for its im 
provement, 

CHARLES MULFoRD RopINson. 

Rochester, N. Y., 

+ 
Does the Grogshop Go When 
the Street is Widened 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN City: 

I want to be able to explain to inquirers 
that when a filthy, narrow street is widened 
(say from 40 feet to 110 feet) the grog 
shops and other objectionable features of 
the narrow street disappear automatically. 
| know perfectly well that this is a fact, but 
I want to cite instances wherewith to con- 
vince other people. At present I am merely 
able to make the statement, but that is not 
sufficient. Will some of your readers tell of 
concrete examples that have come under 
their personal observation ? 


April 10, 1912. 
+ 


+ + 

Excess Condemnation 
To the Editor of THE 
A writer on “Excess Condemnation,” 
page 627 of the April American City, 
gives prominence to the statement that “the 
London County Council in recent years ac- 
quired a broad strip of territory from Hol- 


City: 
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orn to the Strand, and, after constructing 
he mMagnihcent thoroughtare now known 
+] 1) «+h land 
as the K ngsway, soid the abutting lands at 
prices which sufhced to cover practically 
le entire cost I © WHOLE indertaking 
Che fict 1 embodied in this n is 
cen repeated throughout t Un states 
1 rious to wherever the re rn 
American local gover ent has be cle 
liscussion | t s should be t F 5 
to none emb ssing t 
who, like the presen Writer, Nave cated 
the method of excess condemnation on its 
merits, and w have been satisfied to r 
upon these without resort to extraneous and 
Hic] 
misleading embellishments 
It may conduce to a more get 
tion of this course to have it stated, through 


the medium of 


your columns, that the 
Kingsway Improvement has entailed a loss, 
in interest alone, $5,000,000 since 


The loss under this head in 1909 (the latest 


vear for which figures are at han 


amounted to $640,000, representing $20, 


100,000 of the gross capital expenditure of 


$24,06 10,000. 


The reference to abutting land having 
been “sold” is especially open to criticism, 
for until quite recently, when the Austra 


lian Commonwealth insisted upon purchase 
outright of 

offices, the 
adhe red to. 


an area required for London 


system of leasing had been 
The difficulty, 


experienced in disposing of 


rigidly and con 


sequent loss, 
vacant land under that system has resulted 
in a change of 


few months and 1s 


only a recog 

radical departure from the method laid 

down at the inception of this great work. 
Joun Hopeson 

Winchester, Mass., May 1, 1912 


Civic Work of Commercial Organizations 


How the City’s Bills Were Paid 

In November, 
Wash., a city of about 
forbade the sale of liquor within the city 
limits, with a resulting estimated loss to the 
city of nearly $60,000. This loss of revenue 
caused sweeping reductions in the expenses 
of the police and street departments, and 
the Seattle-Tacoma Power Company, from 


IQ1oO, the voters of Everett, 
25,000 inhabitants, 


which the city had been buying electricity, 
was ordered to turn out the street lights 
For a while the streets went uncleaned 


‘hey were just as safe as before, for, with 
no saloons, fewer policemen were needed. 
The Power Company refused to turn off 
the lights, saying that it had a contract, and 
did not wish to leave the city in darkness; 


it did not ask for cash payment, and when 
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wrt of reasonable security was re- 

fused continued to supply light. 
Mone ar t be raised somehow. A 
rik il tax levy of five mills was pro- 
posed, and held by the Supreme Court to be 
1. A bill providing for an occupation 
tax was submitted to the City Council, and, 
iltho g 1 led after a conference be 
tw committees of the Everett Business 
Men's Association and the City Council, 
oreat opposed for several reasons, 
largely because it was fear | that an eccu 


pation tax once established might become 


permanent, and that a business tax would 
be a bad advertisement for the city 
Hlowever, unless something better could 


be proposed, the tax ordinance was immi 


s before the third reading 
the Everett Business Men's 


ided to raise the 


Three day 
of the ordinances 


Association dec 


necessary 


funds by popular subscription Phat very 
afternoon, Friday, March 31, 1911, the 
was begun, with the sl ~ 


campaign 


logan “$50, 


night!” 


000 Monday The daily papers 
supplied facts and inspiration. Banners and 
placards quickly appeared, also cards show- 
ing what would be required of each tax 


payer under the occupation tax. Voluntary 


‘itors canvassed the town. Laborers, to 
whom it was suggested that a proper con- 
tribution was a day's pay, authorized their 
employers to deduct such subscriptions from 
No cash 
Half of each subscription was 
to be paid on May 1 and half on July 1, and 
a CIVIC 


contributions were 


asked for. 


commission was appointed to re- 


ceive the amounts when due. 
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When the 


befor the council 


occupation tax ordinance came 
for final passage it was 
consideration for 
raised, 
incom 


decided to pr stpone its 
been 
still 


grown to 


one week, as $33,511.50 had 


and the subscription list 


plete. When the 


more than $40,000, it 


was 
had 


was decided that the 


amount 


tax should not be ack pted, but severe econ 
in city expenditures was still necessary. 
About the middle of 


llowing letter: 


February we re- 


To the Editor of Tue AMERICAN City: 

I wish to acknowledge receipt of yours of 

that to date 
1912) $42,421.80 of the fund 

is in hand, and that the chances 

- cent of the balance will also 


January 26 and to advise 


In question 


be collected. The street department was 
carr on throughout the year, with 
slightly reduced forces, and the light and 


bills have partially been paid and ar- 
made 


future, 


rangements 
As to the 

count of strict economy in all lines of city 
and the natural 
valuation we do not anticipate the 


necessity for 


for complete payment. 
I would say that on ac- 
business increase of as- 
SCSS¢ 
another move of this nature. 
We find that the city of Everett received 
advertisement through this matter 
h anything else that we have 
could do. It certainly 
speaks well for the citizenship of the city, 
and, as you say, for the organization. 

W. W. Bratn, 


General Secretary 


greater 


than throug 
done or possibly 


Everett Commercial Association. 


Municipal and Civic Publications 


Copies may be ordered of 


REPORT OF THE Mayor’s ComMMITTEE ON PAve- 
MENTS \ppointed in October, 1911, by 
Mayor Gaynor to investigate and report 


to him on the present condition of the 
pavements of the city and how they can 
best be improved, New York, March, 1912 

95 PP 
Containing in addition to the 
the information on which the re 


+} 


report itself 
‘ommendations 
of the committee are based, This is embodied 
in the reports of the sub-committees and in an 
appendix containing many photographs of de- 
plorable paving conditions in various parts of 


THE AMERICAN CITY. 


the city. The second of the recommendations 
reads in part as follows: 
“That there be a complete reversal of the policy of 


the city i egard to pavements, and that ultimate 
economy, rather than cheapness, be made the gov- 


erning consideratior 


in their construction and main- 
are firmly of the belief that the very 


best ility of materials and the very highest grade 
f workmanship should be used in making pavements. 
W so believe that the pavement best suited to the 
traft is to bear will prove the most economical 

y, regardless of first cost. * * * * It is 


good results are to be obtained in paving 
i ly by the use of the same methc 
m in all other kinds of constructix 
viz.: good material and workmanship, honest dealing, 
design and intelligent supervision.’ 


— 
— 
} 
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Che 


Chicago. 


1912 Edition. 
Company, 
$5.00 


DiRECTORY 

Publishing 
1,490 pp 
\ directory of the plumbing, heating, light- 

ing, power plant and mill supply industries in 


E-NGINEERIN( 
Crawford 
Handy size 


the United States, for use by jobbers, manu- 
facturers and retailers. Containing also the 
following lists Purchasing agents of the 


principal railways in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico; leading architects in the United 
electric lighting and power plants in 
the United States and Canada; gas companies 
and water companies in the United States, and 
trade associations and their officers 


states 


lure SoctaL Evi. With Special Reference to 
Conditions Existing in the City of New 
York. A report prepared (in 1902) under 


the direction of the Committee of Fifteen. 


Second edition; revised, with new ma- 
terial. Edited by Edwin R. A. Seligman, 
LL. D.. MeVickar Professor of Political 
Economy, Columbia University. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, New York. 1912. xvu 
303 pp. $1.75; postage, 14 cents, 
Since the first edition of this report was 


issued, ten years ago, the subject has come to 
be more frankly discussed in the light of re- 
cent medical knowledge and with a broader 
understanding of the principles of modern 
ethics and economics. Part III of the present 
volume contains the new matter, under three 
chapter headings The European Movement; 
The White Slave Traffic in Europe and 
America, and Ten Years’ Progress in the 
United States. The appendix includes an ad 
dress by the author on the sanitary supervision 
of the social evil, and a bibliography which 
covers the United States, England, France, 
Germany and Japan. 


HEALTH AND MepicaL INSPECTION OF SCHOO! 
Cuitpren, By Walter S. Cornell, M. D., 
Director of Medical Inspection of Public 
Schools, Philadelphia; Lecturer on Child 
Hygiene, University of Pennsylvania 
F. A. Davis Company, Philadelphia. 1912 
XIN 614 pp. 200 halftone and line en- 
gravings, many of them original. $3.00; 
postage, 19 cents 


Medical Inspection, Hygiene and Defects 
and Diseases are the three divisions of this 
study, which is based on the examination of 
about 35,000 children. The first division does 
not attempt to review medical inspection in 
different localities. but to explain its principles 
and methods, with frequent reference to spe- 


cific illustrations in various places. Under 
Defects and Diseases there are chapters on 
the eye, the nose and throat, the ear, the teeth, 
the nervous system, mental deficiency, the 


skeleton nutrition, the skin and infectious dis- 
eases, dealing with each physical defect as to 
its definition, cause, prevalence, evidence and 
diagnosis and treatment. The method of ar- 
rangement and the clearness of language, 
with the wealth of information and working 
material, make this an exceedingly valuable 


book. 


GARDENS AND LHEIR MEANIN( By Dora W1 
liams. G & | Boston, Mass. 191 
235 pp S10 

Lhis ] he the B st 

Norn S t on t 1 

scirenti materi in simple, reada 

but shows ta gard t 

be, not merely in substances it t 

corner of the great rid.” he al 

contains lists of gardening books, of plant 
children’s gardens and interesting gardening 
experiments, pla ting es ; tv 

flowers and twenty vegetables } 1 

called Young Farmer's Almana not 

only a practical study of the changing ents 

of a garden, makes vivid a t ve ld 

gardener’s personality he illustrations are 

new and delightful. 

lure GOVERNMENT oF GERMAN Cities. By His 
Excellency Count Johann H. Von Bern- 
storff, German Ambassador How the 


German City Cares for Its People. By 
Dr. Frederic C. Howe, 
the City Club of New York, December 4, 
I9II. 19 pp. 


Count Bernstorff’s address deals with mod- 
ern German municipal government in its rela- 
tion to town planning, city ownership of land, 
housing, taxation, etc. Dr. Howe's theme 1s 
the difference between the American and the 
German city. “The American city is thinking 
of business, of business men, of a limited 
class. The German city is thinking of people, 


ot all the people.” 


Tree CALENDAR. Presented e Shad 
free Commission and the Board of Edu- 
cation to the children of Newark that they 
may learn to love trees. Arbor Day, 1912 
pp. 

This little pamphlet bears a mess for 
each month about the care of trees as thei 
needs change throughout the year. Sixty-five 
thousand of these calendars have been dis- 
tributed in the public schools of New Jersey 
Frreproor Dicest. Published by the Fireproot 


Publishing Compat Edited by 


Digest ny 
Eskridge and Jefferson L. Esk 


Guy W. 


ridge. $1.00 a year; 10 cents a 
This monthly magazine on fireproofing and 
fire prevention is waging war on the alled 
“fireproof” building of wooden interior con- 


struction. Besides general articles, under sucl 
titles as “The World’s Waste by Fire,” “Com- 
bustible America” and “The Dwelling Places 
of Man,” it is running a series Elect \ 
for Buildings,’ and is giving attent 
specific instances of fire loss 
Forest Hitts GARDENS Published The 
Sage Foundation Homes Company, New 
York. 1912. 48 pp. 

\ set of loose-leaf views and house plat 
of Forest Hills Gardens, Long Island [he 
various types of group dwellings, made up « f 
single family houses, detached and semi- 
detached, are exceedingly interesting The 
general plan of this undertaking was reviewed 


in THe AMERICAN City for March, 1911. 


use mm this department, from municipal 
manufacturers or others having witer- 


esti mformat no Su ects reiating to roads and pavements 


superinten 


Some Fundamental Principles of Macadam 
Road Construction” 
CRS Proper Location, Proper Drainage, a Properly Constructed Grade 
and the Proper Placing of Properly Selected Surface Material 
By Paul D. Sargent 


Assistant Director, United States Office of Public Roads 


HAVE attended a great many road needed to draw loads over excessive grades, 


meetings in various parts of the coun- it is only necessary to remember your own 

try, varying in size and importance feeling of fatigue after climbing a steep 
from purely local gatherings to those of a flight of stairs as compared with the feel- 
national character. In too many of these ing you experience after climbing an equal 
meetings have | heard discussed the elevation by an easy flight. The province 
X, Y, Z’s of the road problem rather than of the engineer is to find the easiest prac- 
the A, B, C's, and, from my bservations of ticable grade between two given points. It 
conditions wherever | have been, | am led is never wise to expend much money in 
to believe that far more satisfactory and placing a first-class surface on a road lo- 
lasting results would be obtained in a ma- cated on an excessive grade, for by so do- 
jority of instances if more attention were ing a large part of the possible benefit of the 
paid to the fundamental principles of road improvement is lost, and when money has 
construction than is generally done. Cer- once been expended in putting a good sur- 
tain principles apply in the construction of | face on a road, it is hard thereafter to have 
every kind of road, and it is to these prin- the location changed. 


ciples that | wish to call attention briefly 


Proper Drainage 


Proper Location Probably the most important single fea- 
[he original locators of a great many of | ture in connection with road improvement 
our roads seem to have lost sight of the is good drainage. Too much emphasis can 


fact that the bail of a kettle is no longer not be laid on this point. A poorly drained 


when in a horizontal position than when road, regardless of the material with which 
in a vertical position, and, for variously it is surfaced, is bound to be a failure, while 
assigned reasons, a large number of the a thoroughly drained earth road can be 
roads were originally located over the tops made and kept good at practically all sea- 
of hills. As everyone knows, a larger load sons of the year. 

can be drawn on a level road than over a Drainage is of two kinds—surface drain- 
hill: and to get some idea of the extra effort age and subsoil drainage. Surface drain- 


age consists of the longitudinal side drains, 
ess bef the Good Roads or ditches, and the culverts and bridges, to- 
Nashville, Tenn., April 8, 1912. _ : gether with the necessary outlets and off- 


™ 

officials, city or county engineers, road [med 


THE 


take ditches from these. The end sought 
by drainage should be not only to remove 
water which falls upon the road itself and 
upon the land immediately adjacent to it, 
prevent surface 
water from obtaining access to the road. In 


but also to unnecessary 


order to accomplish this, it is often neces 


sary to build surface ditches at some dis 
tance back from the side of the road, and 
to collect and control the water in these 
ditches before it reaches the road. This is 


especially true of roads built on side hill 
locations, where the land slopes for some 
distance back from the road, and, withort 
the construction just referred to, this sur- 
face water will find its way into the road- 
side gutter. 

Available material in the locality where 
the work is being carried on will generally 
determine of what material culverts will be 
constructed. For example, if we are in a 
country where good building stone abounds, 
it will generally be advisable to use this ma- 
terial in the construction of our culverts. 
If no stone is handy, but good gravel may 
be secured, plain concrete or reinforced 
found to be the 
economical material. 


concrete may be most 
In some localities we 
shall have to resort to the use of pipes. My 
experience has been that while a good cul 
vert may be constructed by the use of vitri- 
fied tile, its use in most cases has been a 
failure. This is due to lack of proper care 
in laying the pipe. 

All culverts, of whatever material, should 
be carried to a good foundation. Generally 
speaking, I would recommend that the 
waterways of stone culverts be paved, and 
that concrete culverts be built with a con 
crete floor, although this is not always 
necessary. In any event, the walls 
should be carried to a good, firm founda 
tion, and each end of the culvert should be 
provided with a cut-off wall carried below 
the frost, to prevent undermining by the 
water. Pipe culverts should be laid on a 
good, firm foundation. If the natural soil 
does not provide this, a foundation should 
be excavated from 12 to 15 inches below the 
bottom of the pipe and crushed stone or 
gravel should be placed in the excavation 
and the culvert well bedded on this founda 
tion. A head wall should be provided at 


side 


each end of the pipe culvert, the same as 
for concrete or stone culverts, to prevent 
water getting under the culvert or alongside 
of it and washing it out. 


Cast-iron water 
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gated meta iI I goo pure 

ron, will be found to make satisfactory 

cuiverts, where a small lg 1i\ 

ecessa4ry § ) i i 

ind, above a t should 

provided with a good outlet 

water away from them Sometimes $ 

will necessitate the digging of a ¢ rom 

two to six or seven hundred feet long 

g, 

but the ditch must be dug if necessarv; the 


drainage is a failure unless we provide the 
outlet. 
All culverts should be covered with a 
trafic from 
coming directly on them. In the case of 


cushion of earth to prevent 


stone or concrete culverts, six r el 
inches under the macadam or gra ur tf: 
ing will be With pipe culverts, 


there twelve or 


sufficient 
should be not less than 
eighteen inches, and two feet of cover un- 
der the surfacing material will be more sat 
isfactory. 

find 
yefi- 


Subsoil drainage is used where we 
soft and yielding soils. 
erally the places where we find bad mud- 
holes in the spring of the year—during the 
season that the frost is leaving the ground. 
One style of providing subsoil drainage 1s 
by the use of side drains. A ditch is cut 
on either side of the road from three and a 
half to four feet deep, with the bottom on 


These are 


a grade leading to a good outlet, and a 


g 
pipe—either of porous tile or vitrified tile 
with open joints—is laid in the bottom of 
this ditch. The 
with crushed stone or fairly coarse gravel 
up to within a foot of the surface, and it 
will do no harm to carry the crushed stone 
or gravel right up to the subgrade of the 
road. 


v should be ec vered 


This treatment is particularly ap 
plicable to roads built on a side hill on clay 


subsoil, where the seepage from the side 
hill would otherwise soften the road foun- 
dation, and thereby cause failure. 

Probably the most efficient form of drain 
for this country is the V drain developed 
some years ago by the Massachusetts State 


Highway Commission. I believe the dimen 
sions of the drain as constructed in Massa 
fifteen feet 
inches deep at the center, and 


chusetts are wide, eighteen 
about four 
inches deep at the sides of the road. You will 
observe from the dimensions of this drain 
that it is considerably deeper in the center 
than on the sides. This gives it the form of 
a flat V, from 


This drain is built with a longi 


ri 


which the drain takes its 


name 
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ind supple with outlets every 
! ire et \tte the ex 

bee ide. it is refill with 

I ston ising stone W a di- 

ereated than eight inches, and grad- 

f this size of stone to stone about 

of a walnut on the surface. The 

‘ Stone 18 place | n the bottom ot 

1. and the size of stone diminishes 

top S approac | rain 
built with a crown, and should be thor 

Vv roll Do not f rget to provide 

e outlets before referred to If these are 
neglected, the construction will be a failure 

his stvle of sub-drain and foundation 

can be built as cheaply as two side drains 
n many places at less expense—and, from 


my experience, | believe that it is far more 
satisfactory 
\nother type of foundation for poor soils 
the Telford foundation. This is built of 
stone of the 


cobble stone or rough 


quarry 


following general dimensions Length, 
from 8 to 12 inches; width, from 3 to 6 
inches, and depth from 6 to 8 inches; the 
stones being laid on their largest base with 
their length across the road. After the 


stones have been roughly placed and fitted, 
broken off and 
to chink and wedge 


the points are then these 


t 
points serve the stones 
in place. This style of foundation, I believe, 
has been almost entirely superseded in this 


country by the V drain. 


A Properly Constructed Grade 


Having properly located and_ properly 
next step in construc- 


tion would be the proper preparation of the 


drained the roa l, the 


subgrade, 


cle pt 


Where the grading calls for a 
h of fill greater than twelve inches, the 


material should be deposited in layers of 
about twelve inches in depth, and each layer 
thoroughly rolled or otherwise compacted. 
he subgrade is then finished with a crown 

that is, it is made higher at the center 


than at the sides. In other words, it is 
given the same general contour that the fin- 
ished road will have, and is then thoroughly 
compacted. Shoulders should also be built 
on either side of the road to form a side 
support for the surfacing material, and to 
keep it 
litches. 


side 
If soft spots develop as the sub- 


from wasting away into the 


grade is compacted, these places should be 
filled with the kind of material as 
that of which the road is graded, and then 
rerolled until 


same 


no further settlement occurs. 
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The Proper Placing of Properly Selected 
Surfacing Material* 


Surtacing material, whether crushed 
stone or gravel, should be screened into 
sizes and then deposited in courses. Ordi- 
narily, we would not use anything over two 
and a half or three inches in diameter, and 
from this size down to one and one-quarter 
inches—this size of material being placed in 
the bottom of the road. This course would 
be placed five or six inches in depth and 
thoroughly rolled until the material is well 


and ceases to crawl under the 
i the roller. We would then spread 
from three to four inches of the next size 


compacted 


wheels « 


gravel, which would vary from 
one and one-fourth to three-quarters of an 

rhis course, like the first, should be 
thoroughly rolled, and if depressions occur 


refilled with 


of stone or 
inch 


they should be 


and 


the same size 
of material again 


rolled. Finally, 
or pea gravel—that is, stone 
varying in size from dust to three-quarters 
of an inch—should be lightly spread over 
the surface of the number two course and 
rolled dry. If this course of screenings, or 
pea eravel, more should be 
added and the rolling continued. As much 
of this size material should be added as can 
be forced into the When no 
more of this size material can be rolled in 
dry, the then be watered and 
more screenings added, and the rolling and 
watering continued until the road is thor- 
oughly filled and water flushes to the sur- 


screenings, 


disappears, 


course below. 


road may 


One very important point to be observed 
in placing the surfacing material is that it 
should be spread. If the material is brought 
on to the subgrade and dumped and lev- 
eled, the result will be unequal consoiida- 
tion and settlement of the surfacing ma- 
terial after the road is opened to traffic. If 
you will stop to think for a minute, you 
A load of 
gravel or stone will weigh a ton and a half 
or two tons. If this is dumped directly on 
the road, the stone at the bottom will have 
the weight of all of that on top to pack it. 
When the top is spread around loosely, it 


can easily see why this is so. 


[*In the following paragraphs on the placing ot 
surfacing material, the author discusses only the con- 
struction of water-bound macadam. This should not 


aken, however, to indicate any lack of apprecia- 

t Mr. Sargent’s part of the importance of a 

suitable bituminous binder for macadam roads sub- 

ected t eavy automobile traffic. The accompanying 

llus ion, fu the U. S. Office of Public 

Roads, shows ally the effects of motor vehicle 
aff a pl uwcadam road.—Tue Epirors.] 
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Courtesy of United States Office of Public Road 


AN EXAMPLE OF WHAT HAPPENS 


\UTOMOBILI 


does not lie on the road with such density, 
and when the roller is brought on a series 
of waves will result. If the work is started 
this way, the longer the road stands the 
more accentuated these waves will become, 
and it will be impossible ever to make the 
road smooth. All of the surfacing material 
for each course should be dumped on a 
board and from there spread on to the road. 
In this way, the surfacing material lies uni- 
formly on the road, and will all settle uni- 
formly under the roller and under traffic. 
This is a small point, but, on account of its 
neglect, many a road has been spoiled which 
would otherwise have been good. 

In relation to the proper selection of ma- 
terials, experience has shown that trap 
rock generally makes the best macadam 
roads. Some granites will do fairly well, 
but many of them lack binding power, and, 
after some rolling, the sharp edges are 


Cis ¥ 759 


\ PLAIN 
rRAFFIC 


MACADAM ROAD UNDER 


worn off and the tendency is for the 
ments to roll up into balls 
Hard limestone 
but, of 
as well as a trap rock or a 

Generally 


frag- 
resembling 
fair 
course, will not wear 


marbles. makes a 
macadam, 
nearly hard 


granite. speaking, a_ gravel 
which will stand with a vertical face in the 
pit and has to be picked in order to take it 
out will make a good surfacing material 
As indicated above, the gravel should be 
carefully graded, and the stones exceeding 
three inches in diameter rejected, care being 
taken at the same time that too much fine 
material is not included. It is 
to screen this 


sometimes 
necessary fine material out 
in order to get a road gravel that will be 
satisfactory. 

The Office of Public Roads, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has in its laboratory 


at Washington, D. C., facilities for testing 


road building stones according to standard 


4 
= 
: 
| | — | 
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net s. This worl done free of charge 
a I ire made as to the ilue as 
i ) ng material of any sample ol 
ttec! 

No efinite tests have as vet, Deen for 
mulated for gravel, but we are working on 
the problem at the present time. ¢ )f course, 
the best method of all to determine in ad 

ance whether the gravel pit or quarry will 
furnish good road building material is, if 
possible. to find some of the material that 


has been previously used in road construc- 
tion, and examine it and see how it has 


In closing, may I venture to hope that all 
interested in good roads will use their in- 
uence in seeing that subsequent road ap- 


propriations are expended only under the 


direction of trained road engineers, to the 
end that such future improvements may be 
of a more thorough and lasting type if pos- 


sible than those already accomplished ? 


Highway Bridges and Culverts 


UPPLEMENTING the practical sug- 
gestions offered by Paul D. Sargent 
on the construction of culverts in the 

foregoing paper, municipal and county 
officials and engineers will find Bulletin No. 
39 of the United States Office of Public 
Roads worth a careful study. The title of 
this bulletin is “Highway Bridges and Cul- 
verts,” the authors being Charles H. Hoyt, 
in charge of Bridge Engineering, Office of 
Public Roads, and William H. Burr, Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The following extract, from the portion 

f the Bulletin which refers to box culverts, 
indicates the practical value of the informa 
tion which it contains 

Public highways in this country are crossed 

many small open ditches. Many of these 
ditches are provided with wooden stringers 
ind plank floors, which, however, are so 


nearly worn out and are in such poor condition 
that they do litthe more than invite accident 
(hig. 1) There is continual annovance and 
expense in keeping these in repair, and this 
1 all be avoided by building small concrete 

x culverts at these places (Fig. 2) 

The box culvert gets its name from its simi 
larity to a box with open ends. It has a floor, 
which ma be of plain concrete or may be 
paved with stone The two sides and wing 
walls at the two ends may be of pla concrete 

r reinforced with steel, but the cover and 


parapets should always be of reinforced con- 


\ working plan has been prepared in the 
Othce of Public Roads for a concrete box cul- 


vert, which has an opening 2 feet wide by 2 
feet high 

This type of construction is practical under 

the majority of conditions for spans up to 

about 8 feet, which, as a matter of fact, form 

percentage ot all the culverts needed 

ons may occur where it will be prac- 

ticable to apply the box type, with some modi 


+ 


hceations, to greater spans than those men- 


tioned, such as where the foundation is soft 
rr liable to much erosion from swift currents. 
he floor may then be reinforced with steel, 
so that it will have greater strength to act as 
a beam to distribute the load over a greater 
area. It may also be extended back of the 
side walls to act as a footing. With suitable 
cut-off” walls to prevent currents of water 
from running beneath this floor, the founda- 
tion will be well protected from erosion. 
Under such conditions this modified type, with 
further modifications in the cover, may be 
practical for spans up to 20 or 30 feet. Fig. 2 
illustrates the principle under discussion. 
Here the reinforced concrete floor serves the 
same purpose as the logs illustrated in Fig. 1, 
but the result is more permanent. 


Engineering Assistance Rendered by the 
Office of Public Roads 


Many municipal and county officials are 
not yet aware of the assistance of an en 
gineering character which they can obtain 
rom the Office of Public Roads. This fea- 
ture of governmental cooperation is out- 
lined in the above-mentioned Bulletin as 


follows: 


In conclusion, it may be said that the rela- 
tion of culverts and bridges to the general 
movement for the improvement of our public 
highways is intimate The desirability and 
onomy of building these structures of dur- 
le and permanent material, or according to 
intelligent or economic design, have not thus 
far been actually recognized in _ practice 
throughout the United States. The expensive 
and unsatisfactory method of repairing the old 
and inadequate structures of the past or of 
fording the streams is still continued. 

Modern traffic now demands that the con- 
struction of bridges and culverts shall keep 
pace with industrial development. The ad- 
ministration of these matters in the United 
States is placed largely in the hands of local 
officials, who are scattered as individual units 
throughout the country. In many of these lo- 
calities the amount of this class of work un- 


eC 
} 
abd 
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FIG. \ TYPE OF CULVERT TO 


der the jurisdiction of one local official has 
apparently not been suthcient to warrant secut 
ing the services of a capable engineer in con 
nection with this work 

lhe work of the Office of Public Roads, De 
partment of Agriculture, 1s devoted to en 
couraging the improvement of all public high- 
wavs throughout this country, and it is quite 
fitting that the subject of highway bridges and 
culverts should be given the attention it de 
serves by this ofhce 

In recognition of these facts a new division 
has been organized in this office, to be known 
as that of “Highway Culvert and Bridge In 


gineering The duties of this division will 


BE AVOIDED 
be to conter with lo al otheials, 
quest mcerning this class ot 
inspections and test f t 
and culverts, to re su 
struction as will be practi 
tions, and to give such other 
assistance as Mla he I al 

ise, such as making ation s 
paring preliminat ins, 101 
spe ns, and es ates 

In add nt $s it 1s in 
wulletins, signs 
verts and bri with speci 
will helpful those ny 
of work, will be issued from 
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ipon their 
Ss tol ridges 
thet i 
rmat 1 ind 
the individua 
rvevs and pre 
1 in this iss 
me to time 
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FIG. 2 \ BETTER TYPE CF CULVERT 


A Home-Made Machine for Flushing Streets 


Bake r, 


Finley, Commis 


O clean the paved streets of 
Ore., Anderson 

sioner No. 2, has constructed a ma- 
been 


that has 


appropriate 


It is reported 


chine very 
Snake.” 


perfectly for cleaning pavements 


i 


lubbed the inley 
to work 
by the flush system, with a water pressure 


trom 60 to go pounds 


The nozzle proper is a piece of 34-inch 
flattened at the end so as to 
water in a sort of broom-shaped 
thus avoiding the wearing effect of 
a solid stream on the pavement. 


pipe, slightly 
throw the 


spray, 


The connecting end of the machine is 
upplied with about 9 feet of hose and a 


2'2-inch coupling. 


FINLEY 
machine is composed of sections of 
nch pipe, 10 or 12 feet long, m ited on 
S-inch cast wheels, joined together by 
pieces Of 2 nch fire hose, abot 3 teet 
ig | AXICS are nade ot ( val 
Vanized pipe, 27 inches | ny, wh is 
ned rigidly by means of a clamp through 
¢ axle and fifth wheel arrangement to the 
-inch pipe, about 18 inches from the end; 
the ends of the 2-inch pipe being slightly 
swelled to prevent the hose from pulling off 


when slipped over the pipe, and well 
h No. 6 wire. 


he machine can be made any length de- 


wrapped wit 


sired, the length depending on the di 
between the ] 
ture be ing about 300 feet long. 


\t the end 


the pipe is clamped to the 


fire plugs—the one in the pic 


where the horse is fastened 


axle at a right 
angle to the main line. he front axle is 
32 inches long, which makes an offset for 
the horse to work by the side of the nozzle 
rhe end of this offset pipe is sup 
plied with an elbow and short nipple which 
stands up perpendicularly. This in turn is 
connected with the nozzle section with a 
14-inch Holland Flexible Joint, which 
makes it possible to turn the nozzle in any 


direction. 
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SNAKI 


IN OPERATION 
Commissioner Finley states that the six 
miles of paved streets of Baker are kept in 


fine condition with this one machine, at an 


expense ot $6 per day—$3.50 for the man 
and horse and $2.50 for a helper. The 
‘Snake’ does away with the sprinkling on 
paved streets formerly necessary under the 
old system of cleaning by the revolving 


broom method. 
+ + 

Enrollments for the European 
Civic Tour 

NOUIRIES from all parts of the United 

States which are being received at the 

othce of the International European 

Civic Bureau indicate a widespread interest 

four. The party 

will be made up of city officials, leading pro- 

and business men, and men and 

women from civic 


European Civic 


fessional 
and social bodies. 
Studying civic problems abroad is not 
it alone.” European 
hedged about with much 
red tape. It is difficult to find out what 
is most worth seeing in any given town, 
and also hard to know what town to pick 
out as most profitable for study. 
are admitted on 


if one 


goes 


Institutions are 


Visitors 
days and be 
tween certain hours, and only a few people 


certain 


— 
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are competent to explain the workings of vacation out of it. The Tour avoids “all 
the institution. Days and weeks are wasted work and no play” by a unique scheme of 
by the unattached traveler in going through recreation, which further adds to the value me 
the formalities of getting the gates open. of the studies an opportunity to observe th 
The Civic Tour opens these gates and customs and life of the people in the cities, 
arranges for the leadership of the local villages and mountains. Charming eve 
officials and experts in each of the cities ings at famous restaurants, visits en route 
visited. These men are only too glad to re- to celebrated watering places, stops in 
ceive officially a group of Americans who quaint old towns and _ digressions into 
are really seriously interested in their prob- Europe's most wonderful mountains ars 
ia lems, and they do everything to help such among the forms of recreation incorporated 
] a party to get the information they wish. into the Tour. 
Furthermore, the members of the Tour In addition to the leadership of local " 
must gain a great deal from one another. officials and experts, the Tour will be under 
For a common interest and the chance for the general charge throughout the itinerary ia 
a constant discussion of the things seen are of one or more well-known European ex- 
of the greatest educational value. perts who have conducted similar tours, 
Whoever reads the above will probably who speak the languages, and who know 
sigh and say, “Too hard work for a_ personally every inch of the groun 
summer. No vacation.” It is just here \ booklet descriptive of the trip can b 
that the Civic Tour differs from other tours. secured from the International Civic Bu 
Everything has been done to make a real reau, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
A Smaller Fire Loss for March 
lhe fire loss of the United States ar d Canada for the 
of March, 1912, as compiled by the New York Journal of Con 
merce, shows a total of $16,050,850. ‘The f ] 
comparison of the losses by fire during the 
1912, with the figures for the same m : 
together with the record for the rest of tho : 
Iglo : 
January $15,175,400 $21,922,450 $35,653,450 
February 15,489,350 16,415,000 28,001,050 
March 18,405,500 31,509,800 16,650,853 
Total three months $49,130,250 $69,907,250 $80,905,950 
\pril 18,0901 800 
May 18,823,200 
June 13,183,000 
July . 20,547,900 
\ugust 21,570,550 
September 11,700,000 
October 37,188,300 
November 16,407 000 
December 21,528,000 22,722,850 
Total for year $234,470,000 $234,337,250 
There was no fire during March causing a property loss in 
excess of half a million dollars, but there were no less than 302 
fires which were credited with a property damage of $10,000 or over 
in each instance. 


Cost of Operating Automobile Equipment 


OME definite figures, which appear to gasoline and oil for the five months was 


g | 
substantiat the strong claims often $51.93 o this should be added $34.40 eX- 
le for the economy of operation of | pended for minor repairs during the same 
utomobile fire equipment, are furnished by period, making a total of $86.33. These 
James McFall, Chief of the Roanoke ( Va.) machines replace six horses, which would 
Fire Department. These figures cover thi have cost $15.00 per horse per month, 
peration of the three automobile hos based on the actual cost of the horse-drawn 
vagons and chemical engines in use in engines—a total for the five months of 
Roanoke, and are for the five months end $450. The apparent saving, therefore, by 
wy March 1, 1912 use of the three automobile engines for five 
It will be noticed that the total cost of nonths 1s $363.67 
Gasoline Lubricating O Cost of Gasoline and 
Consumed Consumed Lubricating Oil 
Mile 
( iny Operate 
Numbe Gasoline | Lubricat 
Total Miles per Total Miles at 126 ing Oil 
Gallons Gallor (Quarts per Quart per at 11 Total. 
Gallon per Quart 
No. 4 107.3 167 o 8s ° 6.5 $20.04 $3.30 $23 . 3. 
No. 5 147.8 1 5 SS 20 7-4 15.66 2.20 17.86 
No. ¢ 87 ) 13 6.7 Q .30 1.43 10.73 
Tota ; I 375 0.87 63 6.5 45.00 6.93 51.93 


Parade and Tests of Savannah Equipment 


HE accompanying illustration gives tion was witnessed not only by a large per- 
the excellent showing centage of Savannah's population, but also 


some idea 
of automobile fire apparatus which by a considerable group of municipal off- 


Ga., was able to make in a re cials and fire chiefs from other cities who 


hat city The demonstra had been especially invited for the purpose. 


AUTOMOBILE FIRE APPARATUS 


4 

Savannah, 
- 
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KNOX COMBINATION WAGON, WITH SWINEHART 


DANVERS 


The results of the tests which followed 
1e parade are thus stated in the Savannah 


The first test was made with No. 3, the 
‘George W. Tiedeman,” named in honor 
Mayor Tiedeman. Two lines of hose, each 200 
feet in length, were connected with a deluge 
nozzle, 13@ inches in size 

Almost instantly after the huge American- 
La France pumper was put into operation ther 
was a stream at the nozzle end of the hose. In 
a few minutes a powerful stream was spouting 
from the nozzle. 

Chief T. W. Haney, of Jacksonville, recorded 
the average pressure and flow. In this test a 
pressure of 95 pounds from the nozzle was de- 
veloped, making a flow of 545 gallons per min- 
ute. This was considered by the visitors as an 
excellent record. 

In the second test the same lengths of hos« 
were used. Two nozzles, one 14 inches in size 
and the other 1%, were used. In this test a 
pressure of 80 pounds was attained at the 
larger nozzle, giving a flow of 315 gallons. 
maximum pressure of 95 pounds was attained 
at the other nozzle, giving a flow of 275 gallons. 


minute | 


a 


TIRES, USED IN 


MASS 
The total ( t gallons s t 
e from this engine was 590 

he ial te vas made with engine 
Three lines e were ted w 
engine hi vere equippe vith 
inch nozzle l two 
the larger nozzle a 28-pound pressut 
tained, throwing a stream of $3 gal 


of the other lines of 


veloped a pressure of 30 pounds at the 


with a flow of 205 gallons each. With tl 


lines of he 


Was 


Aerial Truck at Boise, Idaho 


se 


al. 


a 


total of 653 gallons per 


+ + 


\ reproduction of a photograph taken 


during one of the heavy snows at 


Idaho, during the last winter is here 


The occasion 


tion of a motor-propelled aerial truck 
livered at that time to the Boise Fi 


partme nt 


Columbus, 


by 


( 


was a successful demo 


the Seagrave Company, 
of 


In the picture one 


IN SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


765 
4 
a 
| 
shown. 
de- 
| of 
| 
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A Clean Road Oil 


Will please your most particular citizens 


TASSCOIL 


The Perfect Dust Layer 
Stainless Odorless Water-White 


Can be applied from an ordinary street sprinkling cart 
Send for our New Pamphlet 


Sole Manufacturers 


The Alden Speare’s Sons Company 


Boston New York Chicago 


ASPHALTOILENE 


A Liquid Bitumen 


for 
Macadam, Gravel or Dirt Roads 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


The Alden Speare’s Sons Company 


Boston New York Chicago 
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firemen is shown on the ladder at a vertical 
height of 65 feet from the ground. The 
test also included a demonstration of the 
way in which the ladder can be trained 
from the base to any point in the compass 
Phe turntable 


ve operated by the same 


and to any desired angle. 


on the truck can 

man who raises the ladders—an important 

advantage over the old style trucks, in 

which it was necessary to get down under 

the truck and swing the turntable with a 

bar lever. 


SEAGRAVE AERIAL MOTOR TRUC K AT 
BOISE, EDAHO 


The Automatic Sprinkler as an 
Extinguishing Agent 
HE Quarterly of the Nationai | 


+. ~ 
Protection Association for April co 


tains the annual summary otf statis 
tics of fires in properties having automat 
sprinkler prot { six 
tables the resul vea 
are given, an l¢ 
results of a « L SIX 
teen year pe riod. 
lhe figures for the year ending April 1, 
1912, show that out of a total of 923 fires 
reported, 509 were practically or entire 
extinguished by the sprinkler and 307 were 


held in check, making a total of 876 in 
which the operation of the sprinklers was 
considered successful. The remaining 47 
were unsatisfactory. The report says 


‘This is the fifth year that our annual statis 


tics have been presented in substantially the 
We can now make certat 

deductions concerning the 

automatic sprinklers 


siderable interest and value 


“During this period there has been a gradual 


decrease in the number ot failure 
The rst annual tables pre rf ll T 
records available, showed that 6.23 per cent 
resulted in failure The failures have hek 
about 5 per cent the last two years \ st 

of the causes of these failures suggests that 


we can hardly hope for a material reduction 1 
this percentage during the next few years 
The summary of these failures each year 
shows almost identically the same_ re 
percentage of failures for each specified caus 
as th in the present summary. Nearly one 
fourth of these failures are due to the tact 
that the water was shut off from the system, 
and nearly three-fourths of the latter cases ar 
due to the ‘man-hazard,’ which must always 
be a factor to be reckoned with 

“There has been a constant increase in th 
total number of fires held in check 
sprinklers. Five years ago this percentage was 
1-16. while the present summary show the 


percentage to be 31.37. There has been a ver) 
slight decrease in the number of fires practi 
allv or entirely extinguished 

“The percentage of fires exting lished by the 
operation of various numbers of sprinklers 
shows a remarkable unanimity The percent 
ages have varied so slightly during the pert d 
which have been recorded that it ma ilmost 


be stated as a law that, for mstance, 30 pet 
F all sprinkler fires will be satisfactoril 
| or held in check by t! 


le Operation 


head An equally amazing regularity 
of agreement extends throughout the percent 
wes of total numbers of sprit klers operating, 


as. for instance, that 66 per cent of all fires can 
be expected to be extinguished by the opera 
tion of not over five heads, and that 8o per cent 
will be extinguished by ten heads or less.” 


ld 
4 
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THE AUSTIN-WESTERN 


NO SMOKE 
NO SPARKS 


NO BOILER 
TROUBLES 


MOTOR ROAD ROLLER 


Sizes 7-8-10-12-15 tons using 
gasoline, kerosene or distillate. 


STREET SPRINKLERS 


In 16 designs and sizes. 


MUNICIPAL DUMP WAGONS 


Steel lined, steel axles, no hinges. 


For Municipalities 
Park Boards 
Improvement Associations 
Private Estates 
Road Contractors 


AUSTIN STREET SWEEPER 


cucaco THE AUSTIN-WESTERN CO., Ltd. 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cal., St. Paul, Minn., Syracuse, N. Y, 
Memphis, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., Dallas, Texas, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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The editors are glad to receive photographs and data for possible use in this depart 


from municipal officials, waterworks superintendents, consulting engineers, manufacturers o» 


others having interesting information on water supply subjects 


Water Pumping, Pressure Regulation and Auto- 
matic Control with an Artificial Head 


By C. A. Tupper 


HILE on a visit to Dusseldorf, Ger- distribution mains. Before these tanks 


many, the writer had an oppor- were put in service initially their outl 
tunity of inspecting briefly what valves were closed and they were allows 
proved to be a very interesting auxiliary to fill half way with water hen air fro 
\ plant, or “booster,” extending the water a small motor-driven compressor was 
[ works service of that city to the suburb — plied until the gauges register | a pressu 
of Gerresheim. At the time this community corresponding to that required tot 
otf about 15, 00 people Was incorporated mains, of ibout 3 atmosph« res, th 
into the municipality of Diisseldorf, in 1909, __ lent of 100 feet head; the ilves wi 
the necessity for a better water supply had opened and the pumps and ¢ res 
become imperative, and how to cope with lowed to operate until the system gait 
the situation was a serious problem. Mere = equilibriun Phis procedure will, of cout 
extension of the municipal mains would be be repeated for each tank, up to the p | 
of no avail. for Gerresheim is situated on of securing the required pressure, whene\ | 
high ground, considerably above the level it is emptied for cleaning or otherwis 
of the Ditsseldorf high-service reservoir the operation of the system as a whol 
Nor did the city authorities feel warranted since it was first started, been auton 
in going to the expense of providing a new Therefore, for the remainder of this 
and independent water system for this sub scription, the present tense may be us 
urb. Hence, the installation of the follow- Phe equipment of each tank includ 
ing described plant, operating on what is pressure gauge, water level gauge and 


| 
known as the Delphin system, was decided automatic swtiching device regulated by 


upon. pressure It will be plain to the re 
lhis consists essentially of three centri that, as water is drawn off through thi 
fugal pumps, Fig. 1, with suction and dis- tributing mains, it will be renewed from t 
charge piping of approximately 8 inches, tanks under the pressure of the compress 
driven through flexible couplings from 3 air, causing the pressure in the tanks 
phase alternating current motors, together drop off. When it falls below a predeter- 
with suitable storage tanks, pressure regu- mined limit, which in this cas slight 
lation and automatic control. Their aggre- above 2! atmospheres, the electric swit 
gate capacity per hour is 44,000 to 55,000 shown in Fig. 1, closes the circuit of 
gallons, the operation being as follows: first motor, thereby starting the | 


The water taken from a lower level, at coupled to it. This unit continues to w 
the end of the Diisseldorf system, is raised — until the water consum] . 
eater than 


by the pumps and forced into sheet steel becomes g 


pressure tanks, or reservoirs, supplying the supplied. In the former case, the elect 


| 
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The Best Recommendation for the 


New York-Port Huron Road Roller 


Is to See It in Actual Operation—on the Job 


That is what we are anxious to have you do—see it in opera- 
tion and talk with the man at the throttle. 

Our booklet, “The Aristocrat of the Road Roller World,” 
tells the whole story, but when you write for it, ask where the 


roller can be seen. 


Ask for Booklet No. 9 


Standard Rollers 


“nas Port Huron Engine & Thresher Co. 


Spreading Dump 


Cars PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 


Road Making 


Sprinklers Port Huron Machinery Co., Des Moines, lowa; Southwestern-Port Huron Co., Peoria, Ill.; Northwestern- 

Port Huron Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Canadian-Port Huron Co., Winnipeg, Man.; W. A. Neal & Son, 

Etc., Etc. 128 Marietta Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; Wylie Mfg. Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; J. Peyton Hunter, Terminal 

Bidg., Dailas, Texas H. N. Steinbarger, Sugar Bidg., Denver, Col.: Beall & Co., Portland, Ore.; 

Any Machine, Imple- Cc. Taylor Handman, Grand Opera Bidg., Cincinnati, O.; Chandier-Burgy Co., 42 Todd Bidg, Louisviltie, 


ment or Tool needed Ky.; Ziegler-Whaley Co., 324 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Penn.; W. Van R. Whitall, Real Estate Trust 
in the Construction Bidg., Philadelphia, Penn., and 30 Church St., New York City. 
of Good Roads Foreign Trade Office, 24 State St., New York. Cable Address, ‘“‘Rusher.” 


THE HOTCHKISS SYSTEM 


Steel Sidewalk Forms 
Steel Curb Forms 
Steel Curb and Gutter Forms 


Always in the Lead 


Hundreds of Contractors, Munic- 
ipalities and Realty Companies 
use them. 


Ask for booklets “Sidewalk Science’’ 
and “Curb and Gutter Construction.” 


HOTCHKISS LOCK METAL FORM CO. Binghamton, N. Y. Dept. M 
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+ igrg is the most efficient one-man machine on the market that 


is strong enough for 6 horses, has no equal for leveling, cut- 


ting ditches for drainage, grading roads, etc. All steel full sized 
blade 7 ft., 3 in. long, 16 inches wide, removable 
cutting ed e equipt ped with flanged wheels to avoid Get Our 
skidding nd side draft, arched frame, no clog 
ging, sand-proof hubs Weight 850 Ibs CATALOG 
Write for our free trial offer j ust off 
We make a complete line of Road Building the press 


Machinery 


University Avenue, S. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Our 191lz Catalogue is now ready. 


THE EAGLE WAGON WORKS 


“The Eagle” 


A splendid bottom dumper. 
Good for city dry garbage, 
ashes, or general street work. 
Good for the job, and the 
man who does it. 


May we send it to you? Address 


Auburn, N. Y. 


Buffalo Pitts Road Rollers 


Buffalo Steam Roller Company 
Buffalo Pitts Double Drive Tandem Roller Boston BUFFALO New York 


Our patent double drive tandem rollers are 
especially designed for parks, cemeteries and 
for rolling all kinds of block and plastic pave- 
ments 

Built in all sizes, 2% to 10 tons. Write for 
catalogue. 


A 2@ HORSE.| MAN ROAD MACHINE 


aed is a real Road Machine. It is 


a 
ing 


HE "BEST ALL- Nb! ROAD 
MACHINE MADE A machine 


do the ork and does - —_——- 
it in theeasi me con- t => 
ical way. Will ga V- \ 
sh laped ditch 2 to 3 feet deep 
Strong enough for 4 horses : 


if requ ed : Weight 650 = 
0 ounds Shipped on Free Trial Write us Re DAY, for 
oklet and special good roads matter. All Fr 


GLIDE ROAD MACHINE COMPANY 


509 Huron Street Minneapolis, Minn. 


Club Rates 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


See important announcement on advertising 
page ||. There should be more people 
reading The American City in your com- 
munity. Will you help? 
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circuit is opened and the pump stopped; in 
the latter the second unit is cut in and, if 
necessary, the third. All pumps then oper- 
ate until diminishing demand renders the 
service of one superfluous, when it is cut 
out. As soon as the consumption falls be- 
low the capacities of the first and second 
pumps, these in turn cease to operate; so 
that, as a rule, the plant remains inactive 
after midnight and consumes very little 
power during the quieter hours of the day. 
Small quantities of water can be drawn off 
without calling the pumps into play, the dif- 
ference in the pressure and reserve of water 
in the tanks sufficing; and this condition 
could, naturally, be extended if desirable by 
means of more or larger tanks. 

Provision is made for relatively even 
wear of the pumping units by changing the 
switch connections, at intervals, to start one 
and then another first. 

If fire breaks out in the night, requiring 
the sudden withdrawal of large volumes of 
water, all of the pumps are brought into 
action automatically and worked to their 
capacity as long as needed. Thus far, in 
Gerresheim, they have proved equal to 
every necessity. 

Should one of the pumps break or be 
purposely cut out while in service, for any 
reason, the next unit will automatically 
come into operation. Consequently, the safe 
working of the plant is well safeguarded, 
except in the remote contingency of a fail 
ure of the supply from the electric generat- 
ing station. 

At the per capita rate of consumption of 
water in Gerresheim, where there is not the 
waste of American communities, the present 
equipment will be ample until after the 
population has risen to 25,000, allowing for 
corresponding extension of the mains; but, 
when the time comes for increased capacity, 
this can be very easily secured by the in- 
stallation of additional units. For a short 
interim, the mere erection of another 
storage and forcing tank, to serve later in 
connection with the next unit, would prob- 
ably suffice. 

The system in use in Gerresheim, which 
has been developed by the firm of Hein- 
rich Scheven,* Dusseldorf, has also been 


* The firm, Heinrich Scheven, while holding an 
American patent, has no American representative 
Hence requests for any further information, plans, etc., 
should be addressed hat firm at No. 128-132 Ost- 


strasse, Diisseldorf, 
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applied abroad to water works supph 


mains in which one pressure is not st 

for all parts of the district served. Und 
such circumstances a Delphin plant is uss 
to create a zone of higher pressure. The 
pumps are installed in as favorable a posi 
t10n as ssible, with respect t eeds 
the entire district affected: take tl wate 
directly from the n rough an 
auxiliary reservoir and automatically e- 
velop the increased pressure required. It 
also possible to provide for the oT \ 
growin lemands of pumping agains 
higher neads, as in the cask Tacitv W 
during a period of years, is extended up hill 
Here the cost of a new reservoir at a 
greater elevation, or of a water tower, may 
be avoided and step kept with the devel- 


opment of the town. 

In a like manner, the system described 
is being adapted in Germany and else 
where to the needs of cities the distribution 
mains of which have become greatly ex 
tended as compared with the provision ori 
ginally made for growth. his may be 
due to the erection of factories, or additions 
to the town itself, or to groups of sub 
urban dwellings which it is desired to sup 
ply. Under such conditions the el 
reservoir may no longer suffice, and the dis 
tributing mains be too small for the in- 
creased pressure required to force water to 
the outlying districts. It is then found ad 
vantageous—and, in fact, may be impera- 
tive, in holding fire insurance—to install the 
auxiliary booster plant. 

he same idea may, however, be carried 
even further 

In various parts of Europe where there 
are mountainous or hilly districts, it has 
been the custom, rather more than in this 
country, for small towns, and even hamlets 


consisting of but a few houses, to put them- 


selves in possession of a pure, adequate 
water supply by utilizing the flow from 
some spring, river or lake s ited suit 
able height. These gravity systems entail, 

of course, very little expense bevon ell 
construction: and many communities have 
not hesitate l at the cost ot iving ] ng pipe 
lines. In some instances, however, even a 
source only slightly elevated and a relatively 


1 


inadequate supply hav been preferred to 
the erection of a water tower an 1 station re 

quiring machinery and attendance. Thus, 
with the growth of cities and unfavorable 
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Every City Needs 


SOLVAY 


Granulated Calcium Chloride 


SS 


10th 


s 
On Residential 


them clean, sanitary and free from dust 
with the const ant of 
itains all the time an excel 
tracked into 


to ket p 
It does 
prinkling and mair 
that will not be 


away xper se 


lent road surtace 
the house. The chemical being a powerful 
germicide is directly beneficial to the health of 
the community 

Solvay Granulated Calcium Chloride is a dry 


cal salt that has no odor, does not di 


1 will not stain or corrode 


scolor 


suriace ant 


*n exposed to the air it absorbs and retains 
in the driest weather to abso- 
prevent dust. Solvay Granulated Calcium 
Chl a most efficient road binder as it 
works down into the body of the road and aids 
the natural cementing of rock and soil—causing 
the road surface to pack firmly even under heavy 


ent mousture 


mide 1s 


trathe 
This modern, practical road binder costs less for 
niaintenance than any other material, n water 


It is 


distributor, by 


eve 


applied by hand or horse 


unskilled labor 


inexpensive 


Send for Illustrated Road Book 


The Solvay Process Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


RI 


20th CENTURY CAN and BAG CARRIER 
USED BY 100 AMERICAN CITIES 
Write for prices 
WIRT & KNOX MFG. CO,, 21. 4th St., Phila., Pa. 


Hill’s Specimen 
Evergreens 


, A specimen tree from Hill's is a specimen— 
y We grow our evergreens from seed which we 
- ourselves collect, and we transplant the trees 
frequently to promote thrifty root growth. 
We supply Hill's Specimen Evergreens for 
use in ) grounds and private estates 
where the highest standard is maintained. 
You are invited to visit our Nurseries, or to 
write for particulars. 
. THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc. 
Evergreen Specialists Box 406, Dundee, Ill. 


POWER SPRAYING 


FITZHENRY- GUPTILL COMPANY 
POWER SPRAYERS AND EQUIPMENT 
Home Office: 49 North Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Factory and Showroom: 135 First Street, East Cambridge 
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conditions such as the excessive drouth 


vhich prevailed in Europe last summer, 


ili 


ixiliary water system has frequently be- 


an 


come necessary. For these cases the plant 
lescribed is well adapted. 

The installation of 
of all classes has been greatly 


in Europe, of late years, the 


motor-driven pumps 
facilitated 
by constant 


extension of electric generating and trans- 
mission systems hese latter, as a result 
of the enormous development of water 
‘ powers and the use of lignite or other cheap 


fuel in steam plants, have been extended in 
a network all through the agricultural sec 

ons the to 
manufacturing. For the communities con- 


and districts devoted smal] 


tained in these stretches of c untry, electr 


pumping units afford water service at low 


cost lhe necessity for an elevated reser 
voir or tower has, however, been an ob 
stacle in many cases, and the expense of 


attendance is also a factor to be considered; 
hence the Delphin system, which does away 
with the tower and requires only occasional 
oversight, presents peculiar advantages for 
this character of service. 
It may be used to pump from a deep well, 
or system of wells, as shown in Figs. 2 
and 3. 


rhe cost is figured by the builders, for a 


HE filtration of public water supplies 
for the purpose of removing sediment 
and other impurities has been prac- 

‘d in Europe, especially in England, for 
the last 60 or 70 years, or more. 

The method used was what is now called 

the slow sand system, and consisted in pass 
ing the water through sand beds at rela 
without first 
chemicals to produce a coagulation of the 
impurities. European methods of filtration 
were proposed for use in this country as 


tively slow and 


rates; 


using 


early as 1866, and during the few years fol 
in of 
some cases, where 


lowing installed several our 
smaller In 
character of the water supply was similar 


to that of the English supplies, the filters 


were 


cities. the 


were successful; but in other cases, where 
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Purification of Water by Filtration* 
By R. Winthrop Pratt, 
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system to supply a place of 25,000 
tants, at within $16,300 as against 
924,500, other things be 9 i 
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at its Lawrence Exper 
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. began an extended investigati 


principles underlying the purifi 


water by filtration, and of tl 


the processes 
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waist 


water supply 


‘essly for the purpose of reduc 


ing the typhoid fever death rat 


Stall 


cess is well known—the typhoid 


having been reduced some 8o per c 


did much to stimulate interest in 


l, SUCCESS 
tts State Boar 
ment Sta 
tion Ot the 
|. Merrimac Rives 
water was used in these studies. 
Three vears later, in Fs 1 on the 
results of the work at the Experiment St 
tion, and also following European prec 
dent, a filter was built to purify the entir 
of the city of Lawrences This 
was the first filter in the United States, in 
§ its suc- 
gineering 
he 
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EUROPEAN CIVIC TOUR] | 


Field Studies in 


CITY BUILDING 
CITY BEAUTIFYING 
CITY ADMINISTRATION 


A diversified and recreative 


program with opportunities 
to meet many prominent 
officials and experts, under 
whose leadership the party 


will be in each of the cities 


ARTISTIC ELEVATED STATION, BERLIN visited. 


Leave New York June 27—Return September 1 


Send for Illustrated, Program Booklet 


THE INTERNATIONAL CIVIC BUREAU, Metropolitan Bldg., New York 


Medart Playground Apparatus 


is built entirely of galvanized steel, suitable for constant exposure and the 
severe use and abuse it is subjected to in the average Public Playground. 
Our Catalog Z is descriptive of a complete line of apparatus and will be 
mailed free to anyone interested in Playground work. It should prove val- 
uable for the information it contains and as a guide to the proper equipment 
of the Playground. You should not miss this catalog. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEKALB & PRESIDENT STREETS ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FOFOFO F040 


040404040 


$0 404040404040 
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in other American cities; and during the 
next few vears the installation of filters of 
the slow sand type was begun by Ibany, 
\Vashington, Philadelphia and Pittsburg. 

\bout 884, there was invented the 
\merican or mechanical system of water 
filtration. The essential features of this 
method were, and still are, first, the addi 
ion of a coagulant to the water before it is 
ipplied to the filtering material; second, the 
passage of the water through the sand layer 
at a rapid rate; third, provision for clean 
ng the sand layer in place, by means of a 
reverse current of water instead of remov 
ing the dirty sand, as with the slow sand 
system. 

Mechanical filters were first used prin- 
cipally by paper manufacturers, who re 
quired a clear water. Their use as a means 
of hygienically purifying the water was not 
generally begun until within the last 1o or 
12 years. The efficiency of the principles 
of mechanical filtration for municipal sup 
plies was perhaps first proven during ex- 
perimental tests at Louisville and Cincin- 
nati, in 1897 and 1898. These cities are 
representative of a large class in the Middle 
West, which has to use a _ clay-bearing 
water, and one that can not be purified bac 
terially, or even clarified by the slow sand 
system. The development of mechanical 
filtration to its present state of efficiency has 
been necessary to meet the demands of such 
cities. 

The cost of installing filter plants may 
range from $10,000 to $40,000, or even $50, 
000 per 1,000,000 gallons capacity. Phis 
unit cost varies with the size of the plant, 
the character of the water to be treated, the 
expenses necessary to connect with the ex 
isting water system, and other local consid 
erations. 

Studies by the Ohio State Board of 
Health of 11 filter plants in Ohio, namely, 
those at 


Cost Per 
1,000,000 Gals 
Cincinnati $49,830 
Dennison .. 26,000 
Elyria 10,000 
Geneva 13,000 
Lorain 12,000 
Marietta 10,000 
Rocky River .. 14,000 
Upper Sandusky 15,000 
Vermilion .... 8,000 
Warren . 13,000 
Youngstown 13,000 


have shown the average cost per 1,000,000 


gallons capacity to be about $17,000. Ex 
cluding the Cincinnati plant, however, 
which cost $49,830 per 1,000,000 gallons 
capacity, the ave rage cost of the remaining 
ten is only $13,000 per 1,000,000 gallons 
Capacity iverage cost pe ca 
(based on ultimate capacity of plant), ex 
cluding Cincinnati, was found to be about 
$1.50. 

Slow sand filters are in general ré 
costly to bull 1, but che aper to operate than 
mechanical filters. This statement is Tar 
with the assumption, of course, that the 


slow sand filters are installed only where the 


water is sufficiently clear to enable them to 
be operated with reasonable periods of ser 
vice between cleanings. 

Operating costs vary greatly with thi 
quality of the raw water and the character 
of the treatment. Lake waters drawn from 
points removed from shore are cheapest to 
treat; while muddy river waters are most 
expensive. 

Special treatment to remove color or odor 
adds to the cost; and water softening may 
increase it two or three times. Under or 
dinary conditions filtered water may be 


obtained 


at a cost of $10 per 1,000,000 gi 
ons, including interest and depreciation 
charges. This figure will vary from $5 to 
920 

With slow sand filters the principal oper 
ating cost is the labor and maintenance of 
equipment used for washing the sand. With 


mechanical filtration, the cost of chemicals 
and of labor, which are about equal, consti 
tute the largest items 

In Ohio it was found that the operatin; 
costs, excluding interest charges, ranged 
from $2.55 per 1,000,000 gallons at | lvria 
to $12.10 at Warren, with Youngstown sec 


ond highest at $10.67. This great differenc: 


* to the superior quahty 


of Lake Erie water taken from a_ point 


fairly remote from pollution, over that of 
he turbid and polluted Mahoning river 

In considering the cost of maintaining a 
filter plant, ittention should be lirected to 
the comparatively small increase in the cost 


of supplying filtered water over that of sup 


plying unfiltered water. This increase 1s 
rarely more than 25 or 30 per cent, and fre 
quently only 10 or 15 per cent. In any case, 
the increase should not amount to more 
than 50 cents to $2 per person per yvear—a 
small price to pay for enjoying pure water 
and all of its benefits. 
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typical of other playgrounds frequently 
prove of great help in arranging new 
ones. Years of work in outfitting prac- 


tically the playgrounds of the country 
have developed references that might well serve you 
in the selection of your equipment. Write us your 
problem our attention thereto is yours for the asking. 


Compete catalog of 
Spalding All-Steel Play Apparatus | 


sent on request | 


A. G. SPALDING @& BROS., Inc., Chicopee, Mass. 


WESTERN BRANCH: 28 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
PACIFIC COAST BRANCH: 156 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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VILDINGS 


The Springfield City Library 


lhe new library building in Springfield, 
Mass. 
year. Its general architecture is Italian 


, was dedicated in January of this 


Renaissance. The base of the building is 
pink granite, and the principal material 
used is white marble with a trim of white 
terra cotta. The roof is of green tile. 
Granite steps, with a handsome solid bronze 
lighting standard at each side, lead to the 
double bronze entrance doors, above whicl 
is an immense arched window shielded by 
a decorative bronze fretwork. <A small 
vestibule with oak doors protects the en- 
trance hall from cold drafts. 

From the high-ceiled entrance hall, with 
its Parthenon frieze, curved tile stairs with 
marble treads lead to the main _ floor 


Swinging oak doors open from the entrance 


hall into the rotunda, which extends to an 


amber-tinted glass dome at the top of th 
building. Two Corinthian columns of 
Caen stone plaster stand at each corner ot 
the rotunda, and above them are open 
arches admitting light and air to the second 
floor hallways. The building contains a 


large reference and reading room, a library 
of fine arts, a children’s department and a 
newspaper room in the basement, a large 
lecture room, a map room, an exhibit room 
and many other facilities. The furniture 
and wood finish are golden oak, and the 
desks, bookcases and chairs have no sunken 
panels to catch dust. It is a building of 
beauty and dignity and warm attractive- 


ness 


ren 


CITY LIBRARY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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+ Specialists in the Planning and Development of Playgrounds and Parks + 
+ THEY CAN SAVE MONEY FOR THE TAX PAYER ~ 
Write for Mlustrated Booklet Myron H. West, President Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. + 
2 Formerly General Superintendent of the Lincoln Park System, Chicago, Ill. » 4 


LARGE SLIDE 


{i6 FOOT SiID 


PLAYGROUND SLIDE No. 189 is the 
most popular piece of apparatus of all 
in the minds of the children, and just 
keep your eye on the grown ups fora 
slide ‘‘on the sly.”” The step approach 
is all-steel strongly equipped with guard 
rails extra long. The chute is made of 
clear selected maple with heavy side 
rails, and the bottom lined with either 
oil finished maple or heavy galvanized 
sheet metal as you may elect, the price 
being the same. The outfit is 16 feet 
long and 8 feet high, and made port- 
able, thus permitting its use in connec- 
tion with wading pool if desired. All 
metal parts galvanized. 


No playground is complete without the Everwear Slide. 


GIANT STRIDE 


A popular and well known piece of ap 
paratus for parks, playgrounds, etc It is 
14-ft. high in the clear, grouted 4 feet deep. 
Equipped with eight (8) all-steel ladder handles 
suspended by galvanized machine chain. Head 
pivots furnished for either steel or wooden post 
Post may be secured locally. Send for Cata 


log H-2. 


Everwear Mig. Co. 


Manafacturers of All-Steel Playground Equipment 
Springfield, Ohio 
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Illuminating engineers, commercial and civic organizations, manufacturers and 
having valuable information on street lighting are invited to submit phot 


possible use in this department. 


tographs and data 


What Kansas City Has Done Towards an 
Ornamental Street Lighting System 


By George 


UT here, in Kansas City, we have had 

little time for anything except grow- 

ing. In 1867 Kansas City was a 
mere village, a river town with a popula- 
tion of not more than 3,500; a town seem- 
ingly dropped on the tops of high hills and 
bluffs. Few had dreams at that time for a 
city of But these dreams came 
true, with the result that Kansas City has 
had a monstrous problem confronting her 
in finding time to develop uniformly in all 
points necessary to a big modern city. 

It was natural, then, that ornamental 
street lighting received little thought until 
within the last two or three years. The 
city was being reconstructed in the down- 
town business district with the supplanting 
of small buildings, many of 
stories, by skyscrapers. 


250,000. 


them two 
Ornamental light- 
ing was a detail overlooked. 

But with all of Kansas City’s wonderful 
growth and development one point of city 
beautifying was not forgotten. This 
the building of parks and boulevards which 
have made Kansas City famed throughout 
the country, and caused her park system to 
be studied and copied by many of the older 
and larger cities. 


Was 


This done, many were content to rest on 
our landscape improvements as an emblem 
of the city’s beauty. A few of the progres- 
sives pointed out, however, that, to be con- 
sistent, Kansas City must devote her con- 
structive art to other directions—that her 
downtown district was but poorly lighted, 
and that other cities, much smaller, had in- 
stalled ornamental street lighting systems 


which were calling forth praise every- 


H. Bowles 


where. A number of 
men took up the idea. 
real arguments with which to convince the 
doubters. 


prominent business 


haunt far 
hey Cast about 


hey pointed out that an orna- 
mental street lighting system undoubtedly 
would mean a stimulus to business. Per 
sons coming to Kansas City in the ni 
time, who wanted to see ! 


our business « 
trict, would be enabled to see it under fa- 
vorable conditions. 


namental 


And above all, an or- 


street lighting system would 
create and promote a civic pride. 

The first steps were taken when a num 
ber of merchants placed ornamental 
most of them bracketed from their 
ings. Then the suggestion was made that 
downtown merchants pay for the installa 
tion and maintenance of the use of the 
combination trolley and light poles as stand- 
system. <A de- 
sign was made and adopted by a number o 
merchants. The first street to be 


was the 300 block on East 


ards for an ornamental 


} 


he installation and brackets were paid tor 
by the merchants and property owners, the 
city paying for the electric current. Since 


then the system has been extended on this 


street, for eight blocks east. Grand Ave- 
nue, our widest street, was next to have 
this system. The lights were simple and 


plain, but they proved an incentive for one 
large, uniform system. 

\bout the time the sentiment for a uni- 
form system became pronounced the Muni- 
full of enthu- 
siasm: it was eager for something to work 
Frank Land, its president, a young 


cipal Art League came into existence. 
new civic organization was 


upon. 


(781] 


1 
lata foo 
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EXCELSIOR . RUST. PROOF ” FLOWER BED GUARDS 


THESE GUARDS not only protect the flowers, but add a neat, trim appearance 
to the lawn. They are practically indestructible and do not require painting. 


Like Excelsior *‘Rust-Proof’’ Fence, the Flower Guards are rendered impervious 
to rain and snow by being completely immersed in a tank of molten zinc. This 
prevents rusting and also produces a fabric that is firm and rigid. There is no 
sagging or bending 

Order Excelsior “Rust-Proof’’ Guards, Trellis and Fencing for use in parks, 
cemeteries and gardens. 


WRITE TO Us FOR A CATALOG 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


33 W. Michigan St., Chicago 410 Commerce St., Philadelphia 256 Broadway, New York City 
125 Summer Street, Boston 5 First St., San Francisco 


An avenue of beautifully matched trees like the above is not 

only an ornament, but a valuable asset to any municipality. THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 
Ihe growing of uniform nursery stock for street work is one WHOLESALE NURSERYMEN 

of our specialties DRESHER, (Near Philadelphia) PA, 
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business man barely of age, saw the pos- 
sibilities of an Street lighting 


ornamental 


system. Through his personal efforts and 
those of the two hundred members of the 
organization, the idea was spread and 
gained favorable attention evervwhere 
Darius A. Brown, then Mayor, returned 
from a convention in Atlanta, enthusiastic 
over that city’s system. He insisted that 
Kansas City should exert every effort to 


have one as good. Frank D. 


Speaker of the 


\skew, thén 
house of the ( ty 
Council, furnished valuable material and 
information, as did Charles H, 


municipal reference librarian. 


lower 


Valbot, 


The Municipal Art League's Contest 
lo br 


work to a climax, the Art 


League held a contest for the best design 


ng the 
of a standard and light for Kansas City’s 
system. More than fifty designs were sub 
mitted, half of them by architects of thx 
Of all those submitted, less than five 
were by amateurs. A_ noticeable 
was the marked superiority of some of the 


city. 


featur: 


designs over most stock designs of manu- 
facturers. This was true not only in point 
of originality, but in beauty as well. Above 
all, they were distinctive, a valuable asset 
to a system of any city. 


But still, so anxious were the selecting 
committee to obtain as perfect a design as 
The 
cut shows the upturned light type of the 
design finally adopted. A pendant type of 
the same design will be given an equal 
chance for selection, which will be made as 
soon as both plaster casts are finished. 

Now with the standard adopted, Kansas 
City feels that the last steps towards secur- 
ing an ornamental street lighting system 
have been taken. Above all, the downtown 
merchants and property owners have 
proved themselves highly in favor of the 
installation of such a system with a willing- 
ness to pay for it. A number of ordinances 
had been passed by the City Council, grant- 
ing permission for the placing of orna- 
mental street lights here and there in the 
business district. However, another ordi- 
nance has been prepared, requiring that all 
such lights shall be of the type adopted by 
the committee for the uniform system. 


Three Problems Which Were Met 
In adopting a standard and lights for 
Kansas City, the committee had three main 
problems and many subdivisions of 


possible, a second contest was held. 


these 
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problems lhey included the following 


Ii—The selection of an ornamental stan- 


dard, 
The question of the use of the m 
bination trolley and light poles, 
compared with the use of individual 
standards 
The material of which these star 
ards should be made 
c. The height of standard 
d. The color of standards 
¢. The selection of a standard. 
2—The selection of lights for the stand- 
ard 
he use of the upright or pendant 
globes and lamps. 
bh. The wattage of the lamps 
c. The hours of lighting 
d. The globes. 
3—The cost of installation and operation 
a. The cost of installation, including 
inderground wiring and all neces 
sary connections, and the placing ot 
the standards and the supplying 
the necessary lights and globes 
b. The probable cost of the bare stand 
ards. 
c. The cost of lighting and all mainte 
nance cost pe T Vear 


total cost per front foot for th 
installing of the system 

In taking up subdivision “a” of the first 
problem it was found that the use of a com- 
bination light and trolley pole for a general 
ornamental lighting system has been con- 
fined entirely to cities of less than 60,000 
Portland, 
are examples of these cities. 


inhabitants. Joliet and Lincoln 
One disad 
vantage of such a system lies in the fact 
that no light can be obtained on top, as 
many five-light clusters. 

Shaad, professor of electrical 
engineering at the University of Kansas, 
said that 


George C 


in his judgment it would be im- 
practicable to use the trolley pole with or- 
namental clusters, because of the appear 
ance of such an arrangement. D. H. Bray 
mer, editor of the Southern Electrician, 
\tlanta, Ga., said in a letter that 
system should be only temporary, and that 


it is altogether advisable to select a design 


such a 


of post within the cost range allowable for 
the systems, and install a permanent one. 
\ manufacturing standards 
and ornamental 


city 


company of 

brackets stated 
every large where the combinati 

system was considered it was rejected on 
final decision. They said further that the 
combination poles have proven unsatisfac- 
tory on account of frequent short-circuit- 
ing, awkward, cumbersome and 


ungrace- 
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Evergreens as grown for specimens at Andorra Nurseries. 


PLANT FOR IMMEDIATE EFFECT 


NOT FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS 


Start with the largest stock that can be secured! It takes over twenty 
years to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 

We do the long waiting — thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs 
that give an immediate efiect. Spring Price List Gives Complete 
Information. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES rs 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 


Sprinkle Streets, Driveways, Walks, Gutters, ete., with 
Target Brand Weed Killer, and in 48 hours the weeds will 
be destroyed, roots and all. One application is sufficient 
lor an entire season. 


TARGET BRAND 
WEED KILLER 


will not injure marble, cement or any kind of stone, and is strongly endorsed by owners 
of Estates, Superintendents of Country 
Clubs, Parks and Cemeteries, as the most 
What Other People Say: efficient Weed Killer on the market. 

; One barrel diluted will cover 5,000 to 


“Certainly the best T have used.”— J. G. Wal- 500 are we 
lemiscerd, Buffalo Burial Ass'n It is quite 6,9 square yards. 
as effective as other makes and costs less.” SEND FOR FOLDER 
W. T. B. Roberts & Son, Glenside I rec 


Washiteton | HORTICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Bullitt Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ful appearance ind turther cited ‘ 
question of own rship of poles raises an » 
consideration, and usually involves an undesirabl 


nership, resulting in tt ublesome complications 


suggested as a remedy tor our situation of too ul 


ly on the streets the condemnation ot ex 


pe les alrea 
ing poles by ordinance: 


\nother company, manufacturers 
light fixtures, replied some what similarly, stating 
they did not believe such a system would be satistact 
on account of the jarring from passing cars, W 
tends to break the lamps. 

Under “b” of the first main subdivision—that ot 
three materials of which standards should | 


namely, concrete, built-up sheet iron, or cast 1rot 


latter material had proved to be the best. Un ler “ec 
spacing of standards, 75 leet was found to be 
adopted distance by most cities possessing the or 
mental street lighting systems. Under “d,” color 


standards, the question lay between the black and 


antique green bronze Phe question of the choice 
a color was found to be simply a matter of tast 


the green was found preferable. 


Cost of the System 
It was fi und that the cost per front foot for or 


mental street lighting systems is dependent up 


~ 


conditions, the spacing of standards, and equipmet 


In general, for average spacing, cons! lered from 60 
&5 feet, with an average price o1 pole and substan 
underground construction, the price will vary from 


to $2.50 per front foot of property 


fter the committee had decided upon the standa 


and lights, the electric light company was ask« l to qui 


prices for current for the systems. Basing the figu 
on a cluster of four 60-watt tungsten lamps an 
100-watt tungsten lamp, all 


midnight and the center one to be kept burning all nig! 


it was found it would result in a cost charge for ligl 


ing and maintenance of $44 per standard pet 


Under the plan ack pted the prop rtv owners and 
chants will be called upon to pay towar ls the insta 
tion of the system of ornamental street lights he 
lowing: 

a The cost of the bare standard 


lhe cost of the equipment of the standards and a 


installation costs. 

c. For the first vear of the lighting of such 
the difference in the cost of the lighting of tl 
ornamental street lights in excess of th 
now paid by the city on the several streets 
the present system of so-called 
street lights 

To reduce the figures into a definite estimate 


front foot, two representative blocks were taken 


lights to be lighted unt: 


ral ental 


total cost per front foot for the unequipped standard 


for the equipment and installation, and for the exc 


cost between the new and old tungsten lights, 1s, 


spectively, 80 cents, $2 and 16 cents, making a total 


part 
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Death to 
MICROBES 


The Latest and Best 
Bubble Fountain Made 


Inlet 1-2 in. Can also be furnished 3-4 in. | P 


B ble. | 
A Combination Bubble- 
Puro Cup and Pail-Filler 


No special attachment necessary. Un- 
screw your present faucet and screw “Puro” 
on—press the Bubble-self-closing handle 
and you have a soft, sparkling bubble, 
making it possible to drink easily and nat- 
urally without touching lips or cheeks. 


To fill a pail, press the second handle, 
and the full force of stream, as on old faucet, 
quickly fills the pail. 

Sometimes it is found necessary to use a 
hose for flushing purposes —in such cases 
a hose nozzle can be supplied and readily 
screwed on fountain. 

Being self-closing, allows no waste of 
water, 

Positively the most Sanitary cup on the 
market. Made of red metal; nickel-plated ; 
very heavy pattern; not alone Germ, but 
Fool-proof; no delicate parts to get out of 
order — lasts a lifetime. 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
Company - - Haydenville, Mass. 


Trees by their 
attractiveness and 
utility add to the prop- 
erty and rental value of 
your house—therefore they 
should receive attention, but 
only from experts. Everyone 
interested in a home and 
its trees should read our free 
book on Tree Surgery. It 
explains what the 


Davey Experts 
Do 


It tells the fascinating story 
of John Davey, Father of 
Tree Surgery—the institu- 
tion he founded, and the 
wonderful results of his work 
Don’t let any man touch 
your trees until he shows 
you credentials proving him 
qualified to perform the 
work. All graduates of the 
Davey Institute of Tree 
Surgery carry such tes- 
timony, and are em- 
ployed by the Davey 
Tree Expert Co. 
WE NEVERLET 
GOOD MEN GO. 
Ifyou are the owner 
of an estate, acoun- 
try or city house 
with trees, write to- 
day for our book. 
The Davey Tree 
Expert Co. 
285 Bark Street, 
ent, O. 
Representatives 
Availabe 
Everywhere 
Branch Offices: 
New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Ont. 
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THE 
$2.96 per front foot. In order to make pro- 
vision for those who do not pay their just 
apportionment, an additional sum must be 


‘ added. The committee believes that 50 
cents should be added for tais purpose, 
which would make a total cost per front 
foot of practically $3.45. On the other 


Items of Municipal 


Validity of Billboard Ordinance 

The Supreme Court of Missouri recently 
of a Kansas City 
ordinance which prohibits billboards within 
12 feet of a street line or more than 12 feet 
in height, and which provides that the lower 
edge shall not be higher than 2 feet from 
the that the boards shall be built 
in a straight line; that the ends shall be at 
feet from wall or fence; that 
indecent or immoral pictures shall not be 
posted, and that a permit shall be first ob 
tained from the superintendent of buildings 
before a board shall be erected. 


sustained the validity 


ground; 


least 3 any 


This regu 
lation is sustained as a valid exercise of the 
city's power to promote the personal safety 
of pedestrians, to prevent spread of fire, and 
deposit of refuse on vacant lots, ete. 

+ + 
A Campaign for Municipal 
Home Rule in Michigan 


At the recent special session of the 
Michigan legislature, a resolution was 


adopted for the submission to the electors 
next November of a constitutional amend- 
ment reading as follows: 

21, Article 
laws the electors of each city and village shall 
have power and authority to frame, adopt and 

amend its charter and to amend an existing 
charter of a city or village heretofore granted 
or passed by the legislature for the govern 
ment of city or village, and through its legally 
constituted authority to pass all laws and ordi 
nances relating to its municipal concerns, sub 
ject to the constitution and general laws of the 
state. 


“Section Under such general 


: The adoption of this resolution by the 
legislature was due in no small measure to 
the energetic work of E. R. Schreiter, ie 


‘ American Municipalities. 

| The Des Moines Election 

Secause of the widespread interest in last 


AMERICAN 


Cla 


hand, the committee feels that a 30-cent p 
foot charge for this purpose will probabl 
supply all deficiencies for n-paymen 
making a total of $3.26, the same cost as tl 
merchants and property wre ) 1 
Minneapolis for the ins ( 


beautiful system, 


and Civic Progress 


month’s election in 


Des Moines, the follow 


ing statement of the result, issued by the 
Short Ballot Organization, is publishe 
full 

\ tew days ago the cit tf Des M h 
its regular city electior { the 
members the commission were retired 
cluding John MacVicar, who happens 
one of the foremost exponents of the 
sion plan. And now, as an t t re 
appearing in the press of the t 
lines, such as “Commission City Ba cle 
“The Des Moines Relapse,” Covi Interest 
Flags in Des Moines,” followed by appropriate 
homilies on the breakdown of th 1 
plan 

Ihe plain facts are not only that Des 
Moines has not tired of its character, but it 
has just given a most nvincing det stra 
tion of the fundamental soundnes 


principle upon which it is 
ballot, giving fixed responsibility and dayl 
government. Mr 
policy in the police department which w 


popular with the majorit f the ter He 
stood for strict enforcement of the law. They 
stood for a “liberal” policy nd elected i 
‘liberal” candidate, Mr. Zell Ros I he 
was perfectly clear. The majority expre 
its wall Everybody in Des Moines is s 

eld at the fairness the verdict | g 
Mr. MacVicar, who is on the road 1 
preaching Commission Government 

Nor is there any occasion to prejudge the 
nen wil have een electe \ Brookl 
paper says Of Irse, wi iliticians 
charge, the city will be run as it was bef 
the commission idea found a lodging place 
Des Moines [here is t ght 
ground tor the statement, pecially it id 
vance of the facts The tituency whi 
spoke at the election was the largest wil 
had evel ppeared at the D Ils ] rgert tl 
any presidential electior It w ‘ t 
entire registered ote This in 
finest sort of tribute to the 1 
interest of the people \nd t te 
will be turned upon the new 
great eat hlight through t 
tion. 

Des Moines has to-day t what the D 
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For Public Purchase 
or for Private Gift 


The Lansing Sanitary Fountain 


kK 


has many points of superiority over other drinking 


No stooping is necessary. The bub- 


blers are attached to flexible tubes so that they may 
be raised to the height of the lips, while with all 
other fountains the lips must be brought to the 
position of the bubbler. The “Lansing” enables 


every one to drink in an easy and 
natural position, vet with every sani- 
tary precaution. The artistic design 
of this fountain renders it an orna- 
ment to any park or city street. 

Is there not some man, woman or 
club in your town that would like 
to make a gift to the community 
which would be more appropriate and 
productive of more real public satis- 
faction and appreciation than any- 
thing else which could be thought of ? 

If you are a public-spirited citizen, 
a member of some local improvement 
organization, or an official having to 
do with the public welfare—let us 
have your address so we can send you 
our catalogue, which illustrates and 
describes this most modern, conveni- 
ent and sanitary fountain—the only 
one you will consider after you have 
once looked into the matter. 


The Gier & Dail Mfg. Co. 
100 Grand Street 
LANSING MICHIGAN 


Salesmen Wanted for Ebery State 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tas AMERICAN City. 
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Moines plan promises: popular government having an inspection mad experts. I shall 
If it does not turn out to be good government trv t iscertain what < , oe me 
the people will be to blame and not the charter t over in a day. I shall trv. t * 
This is simply one of the hazards of from. the en what their opinions are, and 
. democracy. then to devise and install such a system as will 
+ + enable merit t re gnized pror 
How Cincinnati's Mayor is “L shall endeavor to learn al vhat oth 
Learning His City’s Needs or irtments can do to aid the Street Cle 9 
In an article in the New York Times of — the Police Department ca n t 
\pril 29, Mayor H. T. Hunt, of Cincinnati, thts respect It has already ri ‘ 
savs: littering easil ) halt t ‘ 
forcement of eet litte 
“It is impossible for an executive to be sure “An intimate s ‘ 
he is right and to force installations of sweeper. ash Hector, and fort \ 
methods looking to efficiency and economy ably result in cutting out mucl ir 
unless he has been intimately in contact with labor 
conditions. Suggestions can seldom be | idea to trv to install the Tavl 
tained from subordinates, either on account of — efficiency svsten The createst difficulty ] 
indifference and lack of knowledge of condi is to know wl going T wis est 
tions outside their immediate environments, or — lish some system of pect all depart 
because of pressure of routine work. ments which shall be reported directly to t 
“By spending one day in an engine house | Mavor, and [| want to find w best t 
found it feasible to have the firemen act, in ganize this and what sort ‘ 
their spare time, as building inspectors to cor manv are needed { its , sor 
rect conditions easily seen to be dangerous. | \ Mavor ght to he eal ex ti | 
helieve such Inspection will cut fire losses in not merel rnament gurehead 1 he 
half, and | have installed it without increased lieve it pos for a city to have ( t 
expense to the city. an organi n working for it \ t 
“| propose making a personal survey of the poration possesses, and | am trying to do what 
Street Cleaning Department in addition to an to accomplish this.” 
Conventions and Conf 
New York State Conference of Mayors city of Boston in extending their hospital 
At Utica, on June 10-12, will be held the — ity to the Fourth National Conference 
Annual Conference of Mayors of the state City Planning, which meets in Boston May 
of New York, the headquarters being at the — 27-29. 
new Utica Hotel. This will be the first Phe Secretary of the Conference, Flav 
conference at which the first class cities, Shurtleff, 19 Congress Street, Boston, has 
New York, Buffalo and Rochester, will be issued a preliminary program, copies o 
N York, Buffal 1 Rochest Hl l Vv prog i 
officially represented. Heretofore member- = which may be had on application. Tour 
ship has been confined to the second and principal subjects will be discussed 
third class cities. The Meaning and Progress of ( 
Among the subjects selected for discus Planning. 
sion this year are: Home Rule for Cities, City Planning Studies of Specific Areas 
he Importance of the Common Council, the P 99 
I How the City Planning Bills are t 
Social Evil in Municipalities, the Efficiency py: ‘ 
of Public Schools, Municipal Lighting, rhe “Z * Deincinle of G \ 
. h ning rinciple of Germany Ap 
City Plans, Sewage Disposal, Public Health, 7 he United re ial 
hed to th nited States. 
New Methods in Municipal Charity, and 
Street Railway Franchises. he speakers already announced includ 
" William P. Capes is Secretary, with of Frederick L. Olmsted, Arnold W. Brunner, 
fice at 105 East Twenty-second Street, New = ‘e0rge I. Swa n, J. R. Coolidge, Jr., A 
York City thur Shurtleff, Nelson P. Lewis, James 
: + + \. Gallivan and B. A, Haldema 
i Program of the Fourth National On Monday, May 27, the conference will 
Conference on City Planning be entertained at luncheon by Mavor Fitz 
: The Boston Chamber of Commerce and rerald, and a city planning automobile tour 
g vi 
the Boston City Club will unite with the — will follow. 
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Mr. City Official: 


Are you aware of the fact that the most telling 
Campaign you can possibly make for re-election, is the record 
vou have made during the tenure of your Official Term? 
Progressive people admire a progressive official. 


PROGRESSIVENESS IS THE KEYNOTE OF OUR TIME 


There was a time when people carried a Tin Lantern 
perforated full of holes with a Tallow Candle burning inside, 
to light their pathway. This gave way in Cities to gas or 
gasoline lamp posts, placed at Street Crossings, and this was 


PROGRESS 


Then came the Electric Arc Lamps suspended in mid 
air, placed long distances apart, blinding you with its splut- 
tering as you approached, then blinding you more as you 
passed into the dark spaces between lamps, and even though 
50) per cent. of its efficiency was sent up toward Heaven, it was 


MORE PROGRESS 


Mr. Mayor or Mr. Councilman: 


Ij you wish to ingratiate yourself 


jorever with your citizens write 


The Sterling Electric Lamp Works 


of General Electric Co. 
WARREN, OHIO 


For 


‘WARREN FREE FOR THE ASKING 


“FROM POST HOLE TO LIGHTS ON” | Please mention American Crry 


3s 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

rhe call issued by President Taft, refer- 
ence to which was published in our April 
issue, resulted in the formation in Washing- 
ton last month of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Some 7oo delegates 
were present at the conference, represent 
ing every state in the Union. A temporary 
organization was formed, the convention 
voting to postpone the adoption of a perma- 
nent form of organization and by-laws until 
the next annual meeting. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—Harry A. Wheeler of Chicago, 

Vice-President for Pacific Slope—J. 
Portland, Ore 

Vice-President for South—Asa G, Candler, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Vice-President for East—A. B. Farquhar, 
York, Pa 
John Joy Edson, Washington, 


Chairman of Executive Committee—John 
H. Fahey of Boston. 


N. 


Under the plan adopted, any chamber of 
commerce or similar commercial organiza- 
tion having 50 members may join the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, and 
between the annual meetings may have as 
much voice in deciding matters as any other 
organization. It will thus be seen that the 
organization is very democratic in char- 
acter. 

+ 
Social Service and Religion 


The Men and Religion Forward Move- 
met which has been for several months con- 
ducting noteworthy campaigns of religious 
and social awakening in many parts of the 
United States, held its final session in New 
York, April 19-24. Of the enthusiastic and 
helpful series of meetings held during the 
six days perhaps the most important was 
the session devoted to the social service 
theme. The keynote was struck by Pro 
fessor Walter C. Rauschenbusch, of Ro- 
chester, N. Y., when he said that “this 
movement is making social service orthodox 
in the Christian church.” 

The reports of the various commissions, 
together with a complete report of the plat- 
form addresses of the Congress, are to be 
issued in a set of books to be known as 
“Messages of the Men and Religion Move- 
ment.” Copies may be obtained of the As- 
sociation Press, 124 East Twenty-eighth 
Street, New York, or through THE 
AMERICAN CITY. 


Some Coming Events 


May D. 

The American Federation of Arts. 
Annual Convention F. D. Millet. See- 
retary, 1741 New York Avenue, N. W.,, 
Washington, D. C 

whAY 14-17.—CuHicaco, IL. 

National Fire Protection Association. 
Annual Meeting. F. H. Wentworth, Sec 
retary, 87 Mill Street, Boston, Mass. 

May 17-18—Hovuston, Tex 

Southern Commercial Secretaries’ As- 
sociation. Adolph Boldt, Secretary, 
Houston, Tex 


May 25-28.—Sr. PetrerspurG, Russia 
International Firemen’s Congress. 
Held by Imperial Russian Fire Association 
with the agreement of the International 
Council of Firemen. 
May 27-29.—Boston, Mass. 
Fourth National Conference on City 


Planning. Flavel Shurtleff, Secre tary, 19 
Congress Street, Boston. 
June Ky. 

American Waterworks Association. 

\nnual Convention John Diven, 


Secretary, 47 State Street, Troy, 
NE 9-14.—SEATTLE, WASH. 

National Electric Light Association. 
Annual Meeting. Thomas Cummertord 
Martin, Secretary, 29 West 30th Street, 
New York City 

June 10-12.—Utica, N. Y. 

New York State Conference of 
Mayors. Annual Meeting. Hon. C. ¢ 
Durvyee, Pre sident, Schenectady, N. \ 

June 11-19.—CLeveLAND, 

National Probation Association. Ar: 
thur W. Towne, Secretary, The Capitol, 
Albany, N. Y. 

JuNeE 12-19.—CLEVELAND, OHIO 

National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. Alexander Johnson, General 
Secretary, Angola, Ind. 

June 18-19—A pany, N. Y. 

New York Association of Fire Chiefs. 
Annual Convention Chief Henry R 
Yates, Secretary, Schenectady, N. 

June 25-Juty 5.—SAN Francisco, Cat 

General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Biennial Meeting Mrs. Frank 
Shiek, Corresponding Secretary, Wheat 
land, Wyo 

Jury 8-12—Los ANGeELEs, CAL. 

National Municipal League. Annual 
Convention. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
Secretary, North American Building, 


Philadelphia. 


Juty g-11.—Hartrorp City, INb 
Indiana Municipal League. Annual 
Meeting. 
Jury 10-12—Detroit, MICH. 
Fire Marshals’ Association of North 
America. Annual Convention, Hotel 
Cadillac. Michigan State Fire Marshal 


Palmer, President, Lansing, Mich. 
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streets and stores, and fur- 


GAS FOR SMALL TOWNS 


nishing light and fuel for 
your homes ? 

The Practical System 
gives a brilliant, steady and 
economical supply of gas. 

We have already installed 
160 plants. 

Our engineers will be 
glad to furnish statistics 
without charge as to cost of 
plant and operation for 
your town, 

Our Plants, as compared 
to Electric Plants, have the 
advantage of giving con 
tinuous service for fuel and 
illumination night and day 
and give youa 70 candle 
power light at 4 the cost 
of a 16 candle power elec- 
tric light. 


Practical Gas E 


ngine & Machine Works, North Chicago 


Manufacturers and Builders of Gas Works and Gas Appliances Illinois 
Practical Gas Regulators, Practical Street Lamps 


The Coltrin Continuous-Batch Concrete Mixer 


Mr. J. B. Brunner, Dallastown, Pa., Dec. 15, 1911 
Lemoyne, Pa. 
Dear Sir 


I have a few words to say about the Coltrin Mixer; that is, I would not be 
without one for the price of two. Our No. 12 Coltrin has paid for itself on one 
single job. We have done about $25,000 of work with it; built two reservoirs, three 
county bridges and a lot of paving and we are using it on the State Road at present. 
The State Road Inspector, Mr. J. Finn, says he has seen a number of Mixers One not 
ny to equal the trin 

Respectfully yours, 
G. A. & F. M. WAGMAN, 


SHIPPED ANYWHERE ON FIVE DAYS’ TRIAL 


THE KNICKERBOCKER COMPANY :: Jackson, Michigan 


WRITE FOR CATALOG A-C 


Heenan Destructors 


Sanitary and Economical Disposal of City Refuse by most advanced 


European Method 


The Destructor Co., 111 Broadway, New York 


Controlling all U. S. Patents and Rights of 
Heenan & Froude and Meldrum Bros., Limited 


St) When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz American City. 
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Some Labor-Saving Methods of 
Street Cleaning and Sprinkling 
“Should our streets be kept clean?” is m 
longer a debatable subject. In every city hav- 
ing even a fair measure of self respect, munici- 
pal officials and the general public both agree 
as to the desirability of properly cleaned 
streets. The problem which demands constant 
and intelligent attention is the cleaning and 
sprinkling of the streets in the most thorough, 
unobjectionable and economical manner, This 
is a problem to 
which many man- 
ufacturers have 
givencareful 
study, some of the 
results of which 
are here illustrated 
and described 
The Austin- 
Western Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Chi- 
cago, devel- 
oped an extensive 
line of street 
sweepers and 
sprinklers, which 
are described in a 
handsomely illus- 
trated catalogue. 


partial list of cities using the company’s street 
sprinklers and street sweepers 

Many cities have found hand sweeping to be 
essential to entire cleanliness. For this method 


of street cleaning a light and easily-operated 
} 


can or bag carrier is important. The Twentieth 
Century can and bag carrier, here illustrated, 
has been used for a number of vears by man 
leading cities. This carrier is designed to overt 


come some of the objections of certain older 
type of carriers by providing greater porta 


The Austin line AUSTIN STREET SWEEPER 


includes the stand- 

ard steel street sweeper, the improved reversi- 
ble pavement scraper, the platform spring 
gear sprinkler, the cut-under gear sprinkler 
with bolster springs, the country road sprinkler 
and others. One of the most impressive fea- 
tures of the Austin catalogue is a two-page 


bility, strength and better appearance. It also 
has the added feature of the frame extending 
outside the wheels, which protects them fro 


injury, due to collision or other accident on 


the street. By pressing down on the handl 
the small wheels are elevated, thus enabling the 
operator to lift the carrier 
over obstructions, curbs 
etc. Stub axles are not 
used; the axle being con 
tinuous, drop pattern, ex 


tending under the frame 
of the cart. With 


the 
frame passing outside the 
wheels and this form of 
axle, the wheels cannot 


turn the axle out, and will 
therefore always run true. 
Malleable iron castings 
are used exclusively. to 
gether with the best qua 


lity of steel, making an 
exceptionally strong cart. 
Among. the ities using 


this carrier are New 


York, Cle eland, Pitts 
burg, Columbus, Wash 


] 
AUSTIN SPRINKLER DISCHARGING A VERY LIGH1 Haven 


SPRAY OF WATER 


Kansas City. St. Louis 
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Cive Your Boy a Start 


Irain him for ’s Battle Make healthy, 
strong, durable and self-reliant. Give him s mething to 
oni “y time a attention at home Ma ke him a 
Medart Private Outfit 
hem off the streets and 
way from ev te yutfit, ranging in price 
from $25.00 t $100.00, contains the best that our experi- 
nee | lictated. Do not pass judgment now, but send 
” S, which fully illustrates and explains the 

MEDART rEM SEND TODAY. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3502 DE KALB STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HE lighting 
of all your 
streets with the 
most appropriate 
lighting and poles 
is of importance 
to you. 
Can our engi- 
neers help you? 
We manufacture 
poles for all types 
of lighting. 
ORNAMENTAL 
LIGHTING POLE 
co. 


22 BATTERY PLACE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Capital and 135 
Surplus Broadway 
$2,800,000 New York 


SAFETY IS THE FIRST REQUISITE 
IN THE ISSUE OF 


Municipal Bonds 


Our protective method is known to 
bond dealers and investors who appre- 
ciate its value, and bonds advertised 
to be so issued command higher prices. 

A full description of the method is 
contained in our Bond Pamphlet which 
will be mailed on request. 


Address, Park Terrell, Manager, 
Municipal Department 


Standard Sapphire 
FROST PROOF METERS 


are the only meters that can be accurately 
repaired, in case of freezing, without dis 
connecting from the pipe, as the clamps 
are the only parts needing replacement 
Built like a watch. Jeweled Bearings 
Standard Water Meters have been approved for use in 
all the boroughs in the City of New York 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Standard Water Meter Company 
245 Robinson St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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and many others. It is made by the Wirt 
& Knox Manufacturing Company, of Phila- 
delphia. 

\ hand sweeper designed to remove the tine 
sweepmngs as well as the coarser particles 1s 
manufactured by the Barron & Cole Company, 
of New York This device, known as the 
Peerless Pick-Up hand sweeper, 1s mm use in 
Washington, Charleston, Savannah, Hagers- 
town, Hartford and numerous other cities 
throughout the United States. 

Phe ordinary method of hand patrol work 
does not overcome the dust nuisance, whereas 
y the use of the pick-up hand sweeper, 
equipped with a broom revolving with the 
necessary pick-up motion, the fine dust as well 
as the coarser sweepings is removed he 
Peerless machine sweeps a space 30 inches 
wide as fast as a man walks. It is said that 
a man equipped with one of these machines 1s 
enabled to cover the street that he has to patrol 
two or three times a day, where ordinarily 
with the push broom or scraper he covers it but 
onee, 

Many cities in New York and the New 
england States have found the car sprinkler 
an effective and economical method of street 
sprinkling. The American Car Sprinkler Com- 
pany, of Worcester, Mass., makes a specialty 
of this work. It is the custom of the company 
to secure contracts from the municipalities di- 
rect, and do the entire work of street sprink- 
ling itself \ contract is made with the 
street railway companies for use of track and 
power for a certain rate per mile, the cars 
heing operated by the sprinkler company’s own 
men. As a general thing the water is furnished 
by the city free. One car will take car of 
from 7 to 10 miles of street, sprinkling same as 
many times daily as is necessary to lay the 


TWENTIETH 
BAG CARRIER 


dust, which, of course, varies according t the 
nature of streets. These cars hold about 3,000 
gallons of water, which is distributed o1 the 
streets by gravity by means of long arms, which 
swing in and out in the direction ot travel. 
The tracks are sprinkled by means of a track 


sprinkler. The cars are 
never sold, but are im 


some cases leased. The 
American Car Sprinkler 
Company also turnishes 
an insurance policy fully 
indemnifying the cit 
the railway and _ itse 


from loss by accidents 


machine which 
sprinkles water like an 
ordinary cart and imme 
diately scrubs the pave 
ment with rubber 
squeegee, 1s manufac 
tured by the Kindling 
Machinery Company of 
Milwaukee, Wis. By the 


use of this device tt 
claimed that three opera 
tions are ombined—the 


machine replacing the 
sprinkling wagon, the 
Street sweepel! and the 
hand scraper. It is said 
that one machine of this 
type will clean 40,000 t 
75,000 square varads 


pavement per day, a 


PEERLESS PICK-UP HAND SW EEPER 


| _| — 
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Acknowledged THE BEST 


Coldwell’s 


“Improved” Horse Lawn Mower 


In material, workmanship and finish it is unsurpassed. Used as a standard of quality by the 
U.S. Government, and called for by most of the leading parks and golf clubs throughout 
the United States. They are also used exclusively on the Parks of Greater New York and 
have been for over twelve years. These mowers are made regularly with four blades in the 
revolving cutter, but when exceptionally fine cutting is required, such as on golf links and on 
other fine lawns, we can furnish them with six blades. We positively guarantee these mowers 
to give satisfaction. 


ere e ele © © © & Bele) 


Coldwell Leadership in the manufacture of lawn mowers is not a matter 
of chance. It represents the results of years of experience and concentrated 
attention on the production of mowers that will stand up under the hardest 
usage and help to produce lawns which will compel the admiration and 
comment of all who see them. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA NEW BURGH, N.Y. CHICAGO 


We are also manufacturers of the Coldwell Motor Lawn Mower, which will do 
the work of any three horse mowers at little more than the cost of operating one. 
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cording to the condition of 
the street, and with a con- ee oe 
sumption of water which is 
extremely small for the re - 
sults obtained The Kind 
ling squeegee is a German 
invention, which tor 
some years been 1n success 
ful operation not only in 
Germany but in other Eu 
ropean cities Ameri 
can manutactu 
published an attractive cata 
logue, and are also able to 
furnish some interesting hg 
ures as to cost of operation 
from the last annual report 
of the Street Cleaning 1 
vision of the District ot 
Columbia FURN 
\ suction device for clean 

ing streets is being placed on the market by Me and is of tl 
Means & Tripp, of Indianapolis. It is known as engine. In 
the Furnas pneumatic street cleaning machine, sweeping h 


1s operated 


is said t lean stree 


an exceptional 


rapid and sanitary manne! 


SPRINKLING CAR, WORCESTER, MASS 


THE KINDLING SQ! 


ET CLEANING MACHT 
hood. is preceded 
its separation from the ait 
thors 
OA 
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LAWN MCWERS 
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Lawn Mowers 


will cut nails, wire, etc., without injury to the 


hardened and tempered Crucible Steel Blades. 
Nobody wants to cut nails with a lawn mower but 
everybody who cuts much grass discovers a lot of 
things on the lawn that don't grow there. 

The quality that insures the Pennsylvania 
against the unexpected things is the secret of its 
long life and self-sharpening features. 


We have just issued a circular of testimonials 
that reads like a meeting of the Ananias Club to a 
man not familiar with Pennsylvania Quality. Send 
for a copy and prove it by writing to the authors. 


Address Sales Manager 


SUpplee Hardware Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertisers please mention THe American City. 
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Fifty Thousand Gallons More 

The Dustoline For Roads Company, of Sum- 
mit, N. J., has received a letter, under date of 
\pril 22, from the municipality of East Orange, 
N. J., increasing that city’s order for Dustoline 
from 25,000 to 75,000 gallons. It is worth men- 
tioning in this connection that Dustoline ts ap- 
plied in East Orange in a particularly scientific 
manner, under the efficient “Lamson system.” 
East Orange has a large storage tank, owned 
by the Dustoline For Roads Company, thus 
making possible the application of the dust 
layer at the proper times, in proper quantities 
and with the minimum of labor and expense 


+ + 
About Sewer Pipe 


The International Clay Products Bureau of 
Kansas City, Mo., has collected in two pam 
phlets some recently compiled data on the 
value of vitrified salt-glazed clay pipe, for dis- 
tribution among civil and sanitary engineers. 
One of these pamphlets, giving the “Report of 
Kansas City’s Improvements Committee on 
an Ordinance Providing for the Use of Con- 
crete Sewer Pipe,” contains the 
conclusion of the committee 

“That the best 
of Kansas City is 
is the most 


following 


material to be used in the sewers 
vitrified salt-glazed pipe. That it 
sanitary, durable and impervious; pos 
greatest strength and permanency, and pre- 
sents the greatest resistance to deterioration and de 
struction of all the commercial products for sewer 
construction now upon the market.” 

“The Criminal Record of H.S,” the second 
of these pamphlets, gives the testimony of 
A. C. Pancoast and George W. Fuller, consult 
ing sanitary engineers, and J, H. Dobbings, 
engineer, as to the destructive effect of sewer 
gas upon cement construction. 

+ + 
Fire Hose Specifications 

[he purchase of fire hose under specifications 
which require an inspection in the factory has 
aroused no little protest from manufacturers. 
A clear statement of the case from the manu- 
facturers’ point of view has recently been 
made in a letter addressed to the Mayor and 
City Council of Chicago by the Bi-Lateral Fire 
Hose Company of that city, from which the 
following extracts are quoted: 

“We desire to 


sesses the 


methods under 
purchase of fire 


protest against the 
which you are advertising for the 
hose, for the following reasons: 

Because in the specifications there are obnoxious 
features which will prevent the leading manufacturers 
of fire hose from competing for your business; that 
the said obnoxious features do not make the hose 
better, but narrow the city’s selection to the product 
of two, possibly three, manufacturers, to the injury 
of your fire department and taxpayers. You recog 
nize the fact that the placing of the same materials 
in different factories’ hands to manufacture an article 
under certain specifications, the one who knows how 
will manufacture it superior to the ones who have 
never made a success or a record for manufacturing 
good goods. 

“Witness Recently a city received bids with 
samples from two concerns making a certain specifica 
tion hose with label; the difference in the two samples 
was so manifest that the city refused to consider pro 
posals under the specifications, stating that if two 
companies with the same specifications could not make 
the hose alike they did not want to risk buying it. 

“Because the city is more apt to get poor hose 
under the method of factory inspection by an inspec- 
tor than it would be were it to buy from manufactur- 
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+ + 
A Dump ‘Car’ for Narrow Roads 
The new hand Steering reversi le sprea 
dump “car,” made by the Port Huron (Mi 
Engine & Thresher Company, is said t ( 
especially desirable for work on narrow dl 
crooked roads, as it can be pushed, pulled and 


REVERSIBLE SPREADING Dt 


IMP CAN 


steered to any location. Its construction is all 
steel and iron There is a bumper or tongue 
on each end, which can be made rigid or flex 
ible by the insertion or remoy 
Che special ‘laim made for this car ts th 
economy and dispatch. 
+ + 

Rust-Proof Wire Fencing 

City officials and others who have to look 
after the purchasing of tree guards and wire 
fencing may be interested in the littl 
isued by the Wright Wire Company, of 


booklet 


Wor 


cester, Mass., illustrating their manufactures 
These include not only attractive, strong fence 
ing with durable end braces and single and 
double brace rails, but trellises rackets, 
flower baskets, guards for trees and flower 
heds, arches and garbage can protectors. The 
farm, railroad and game preserve fencing cat 
be built a wire at a time on the post, to a 
height and mesh desired. 
+ + 

It Mows and Rolls in One Operation 

\ handsome catalogue, illustrating and de 


scribing the Austin motor lawn roller ane 


mower, is being distributed by the Austi 
Western Company, of Chicago. By the use 

this machine it is said that the work of getting 
a lawn in good condition is reduced from 

period extending over several seasons to but 
one season. Another special advantage 1s that 
the mower may be used after a rain, when the 
grass needs cutting most d whet rses’ fee 


do most damage. 
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ght forward by the Atkinson-Morse De 
( _ Go West street, New Yorl 


ti s tormed for operating the 
\\ Morse, and already has 
1 el and unique furnaces in use. A 
entitled “The Destruction of Waste by 
ir may be had on application 


Gas for Light and Fuel in Small Towns 


ngine 1s started, and is run for about 

hours during the time when there is the 

test consumption of gas This engine 
indirectly into the mains, by first pass 

ne into the aerometer and through the gen 
ind at the same time fills the tank wit! 
pressed air suthcient to last until the next 


evening. The gasoline reservoir is buried out- 
nd has a capacity of 350 gallons. The 
gasoline is pumped from the reservoir into an 
elevated gravity feed tank, inside the building, 
f 70 gallons capacity. Both the gasoline and 


pressed air pass through governors to the 
aporizer, and thus the mixing is scientifically 
done at all times and a steady, even pressure 
itomatically maintained. 
\ special advantage claimed for the “Prac- 
tica system is an almost entire absence of 
ture in the vapor as it leaves the vaporizer 
It is said that vaporizers of this type are now 
nstant use in which thousands of gallons 
f raw material have been vaporized, and out 
which not one gallon of residue has been 
The gas is sold to the consumers by the 
1,000 feet, and is measured by a meter, as with 
ity gas. All burners used for lighting pur- 
ses are fitted with mantles 
mportant points which should be investi 
arefully before selecting a plant for 
brilliancy, ex 
ense and convenience. If a method of illumi 
tion can be secured which will meet local 
uirements in these four particulars, the ad- 


town or village are steadiness, 


antage of such a system 1s apparent. Busi 
ness men will profit by better lighted streets 
and store ind housewives by less troublesome 
lights nd leaner f el, 

It i tated by the manufacturers of the 


described system, the Practical Gas En 
achine Works, of North Chicago, Hl. 
that the have installed 160 plants, some of 
whi have been in operation since 1900 
Among the towns where such plants are in 
ition are Hebron, Ill; Horicon and Am- 
Wis.; Laurence, Mich.; Pemberton and 
Bridgeton, N. J.: Richmond and Princeton, 
lt Emerson, Scribner and Ravenna, Neb.: 
Anoka, Minn.: Newell, Elkador and North 
English, la. Some are municipally owned, and 


ers are private plants, paying in some cases 


dividends of from 7 to 10 per cent. Practica 
ld process plants are made in three sizes 


» 1,200 and 1,800 lights, each light of 7o 
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Lamp Posts and Fountains The Destruction of Waste by Fire 
talogue of \ type f furnace for destroying all 
dat ny forms of waste f1 city institutions, privat 
B. v & 1sit t lwellings, | een 
1] } ] } ] | 
tric lighting plant iccessful 
perat llag | itants Was 
deseribe 1} following net account 
f ar te ting cold pr tem which 
ippears to be well adapted for the furnishing | 
f x for t ght and fuel mimunities 
ised in tl te produced b 
ine W nites ¢ ir under 
li in itself nothing new or untried. In 
me used ny e tor nad the orin iple 1 
gasoline and air which make nflammable 
r. With the “Practical” Alternating Cold 
Proce System, however, it uid that a 
etter light is furnished tl the ordinary 
va lit cle scienti ally, 
! f the steady pressure which the | 
Streets, stores and dwellit ire piped for 
the “Beoctical” ac. wit ny gas. Thi 
mains are laid about 2 feet er the ground, 
there bei necessity to | the pipes below 
frost lin the gas does not freeze It is 
generally known that iron pipe subjected t 
nee f temperature will form ndensa- 
ti wd for this reason all 1 : tld be 
laid fford drain iv ertaim pla es 
+7 rder nt the 1 
\n or 1 1.200-light plant, which ts sut | 
sentiv farge for a village of 1,000 people. re 
r mixing nd the air ill dor 
in thi ilding, and the gas passes into the 1 
mains and nnect ready r use day or 
night. In the rear and just outside this build 
iS | 
sur vhi r the stor ‘ f air onl 
sed About lock int ening the gas indley wer | 


June, 191 me Py _WOMEN’S NUMBER 25 Cents 


Some of the State Civic Chairmen of the Federated 
|| Women’s Clubs, representing hundreds of thousands of 
| women throughout the United States who exert a rapidly 


growing influence for good roads, improved water supply, 
| sanitation, fire protection, housing reform, parks, play- 
| grounds and other municipal improvements. 
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